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A WILL MADE IN HASTE: 


OR, 


HAL BAUMGARTEN'S ADVENTURES IN 
A NEW TEXAN TOWN. 


CHAPTER I. 


STUDYING A TOWN MAP. 


WHE date: thirty years ago, or there- 
abouts. The opening scene of our tale: 
a spacious apartment and one that gave 
evident tokens of wealth and luxury, 





| | although it may be confessed that the 
mere sight of it on a cold winter’s day would have 
made English Stay at netics almost shiver them- 
selves to pieces. 

What was the height of attainable comfort for a 
New Orleans summer, would scarcely have suited our 
changeable northern climate even in the midst of July. 

The large and carefully darkened room had only 
one occupant—a handsome lad of fifteen, more sallow 
of hue and slimmer of figure than one would care to 
see a healthy English schoolboy, but there was a 
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.bright, frank, manly expression on his face that would 
have won him dozens of friends soon enough at 
Harrow, Eton, or any other place where he might 
have been thrown amongst numbers of his fellows. 

However, no such pleasant fortune had been Henry 
Baumgarten’s as to be a public schoolboy. He had 
lived and learnt in his present home, and had not even 
a brother or sister to share his pleasures, or pursuits of 
amore serious nature. At the present hour he was 
seated in a light cane reclining chair, beside a table on 
which lay spread a large, somewhat peculiar-looking 
‘map, which he was studying with the most intent 
interest. 

Below the map were lists of names with numbers, 
corresponding to numbers on the map, and the fore- 
finger of the boy’s well-formed hand moved eagerly 
from one to the other, whilst from time to time he 
murmured various welcome discoveries half aloud to 
himself. 

“Number 5, here in the very heart of the city: 1 
wonder what great building this is? Oh! I see: the 
town hall. Capital position for it, too; so central. 
And number 6 next to it is the church. A very fine 
tower to it, apparently. I'll play the organ there 
sometimes, if they'll let me.” 

A few moments’ silence, the clear brown eyes 
glowing deep with thought. But it did not last long. 
He soon turned back to renewed scrutiny of the map 
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of the fine new city, of whose rapid growth, a few 
hundred miles farther north on the Mexican Gulf, he 
and his father had recently heard so much that Mr. 
Baumgarten had just decided to buy one of the very 
few land allotments still reported to be on sale in the 
place and to establish his son there as head of a fresh 
branch of his flourishing mercantile business. 

Mr. Baumgarten had been long hinting at his 
intention to send Henry away from him to England. 
The worthy merchant had lost his wife in his son’s 
infancy, and he had but this one child. It was natural 
enouch, therefore, that although he dreaded to think 
of putting the separation of the wide ocean between 
them, he still more dreaded to keep his boy in the 
unwholesome atmosphere of New Orleans. 

But for the same reason—that he had no one near 
and dear to him besides his father—it was equally 
natural that Henry should regard the project in the 
light of a most dismal banishment. The tidings of 
this new city had come with the suggestion of a 
welcome alternative. The climate of that part of the 
coast was reported to be very healthy, and its 
prospects, so said the agents and the maps, were good 
enough to authorize the successful merchant in ven- 
turing upon the speculation of opening this eae 
fresh branch there. 

Only that morning, at breakfast, Mr. Bauapated 
had announced his intention of treating himself to a 
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holiday the coming week, and starting with Henry on 
a fortnight’s exploring tour to the contemplated fresh 
scene of action. 

“And then, my dear boy,” he said, as he pushed 
back his coffee cup, “then, if things at all answer to 
my expectations, I will look out for a new home for 
you up yonder, and you shall have your first initiation 
into business under the tuition of trustworthy old 
Stephens.” 

“And for you, father?” questioned Henry, rather 
anxiously. 

Mr. Baumgarten laughed. “For me without my 
right hand man, do you mean?” 

But no; Henry meant nothing of the sort. He 
meant rather for himself without his father, and as he 
shook his head, with a lump rising in his throat which 
hindered speech, he received an answer in a very 
different voice, to the question which he could not put 
more clearly, or indeed into words at all a second 
time. 

“Why, Hal, my dear boy,” said the merchant in low 
tones, “do you really suppose that your love for me 
is greater than mine for you? I shall be at least as 
anxious to see you frequently as you will be to sec 
me. I do not expect that I shall allow anything to 
prevent our meeting every three months at least.” 

, Henry’s face brightened immensely at that decla- 
ration. But when his father talked of not letting 
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anything prevent the frequent meetings, he forgot to 
take into account one thing. 

Five minutes later he had set out for the day’s 
duties at his counting house, where a startling shock 
awaited him, and he learnt that he would have to 
decide upon another companion and instructor than 
the trustworthy Stephens for his young son, if he were 
to have one of his providing. Meanwhile Henry 
knew nothing of all this. He studied his map of the 
new city of Tcxanola, and in spite of sorrow at the 
contemplated breaking-up of the happy home-life 
with his father, he found room in his mind for many 
a delightful and brilliant day-dream as to the future, 
and as to the numerous ways in which he was going 
to justify his father’s confidence in his abilities, 
steadiness, and industry. 

The door opened once, and the good-humoured 
face of the confidential servant, black Sambo, put in 
an appearance, the thick, laughing lips opening to 
ask : 

“Young Massa want nothing? Sambo like to get 
it for him.” 

Henry was too well accustomed to the peculiar turn 
of the question to feel any inclination to smile at it, 
He exclaimed instead : 

“Oh! yes indeed, Sambo: you have reminded me 
in the nick of time that I do want something. I shall 
want father to let me have you to stay with me when 
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I live north at Texanola. You'll like to go there with 
me, won't you?” 

Tears sprang into the quick black eyes by way of 
first answer to the question. He loved young massa 
and old massa both so much that he felt as if it 
would almost break his heart to have to choose 
between them. He drew his head back hastily, and 
shut-to the door again, leaving the reply to the 
question for another occasion. 

Meanwhile One mightier than any of the three 
interested was already making the choice for poor: 
Sambo, and irrevocably. 
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CHAPTER II. 


A SUDDEN DEPARTURE. 


M\BOUT an hour had passed since the 
fi) manservant’s entrance and hurried exit. 
Henry was still engaged in alternate 
study of the map and fits of musing, 





when the door opened a second time, 
and with such a sudden turn of the handle and sub- 
sequent thrust that he started round from the table, 
and almost in the same instant sprang to his feet with 
a cry of surprise. 

“Father! Home already! This is good.” 

And as he spoke he began to cross the broad room 
towards the seat into which his father had let himself 
drop, immediately within the entrance. But he had 
scarcely taken his first step before being arrested both 
by word and sign. 

“ Stay where you are, Henry; stay where you are,” 
exclaimed Mr. Baumgarten with strange vehemence, 
and waving his son back with his hand as he spoke. 

Henry’s face paled with vague alarm as he almost 
mechanically returned to the chair he had just quitted, 
and waited, wide-eyed, to hear more. There was a 
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moment’s pause, then his father continued in a quieter 
voice, although the calmness sounded more strained 
than real. 

“I wish you to sit where you are, patiently, my dear 
boy, and to listen to me attentively, for I have much, 
so much, that I wish to say to you, and but short time 
to say it in. The Jerico sails two hours hence for 
Texanola, and unexpected circumstances lead me to 
desire that you should make your voyage in her to 
the new city.” 

Once more the bewildered listener started up, but 
was waved back again. 

“Yes, my Hal,” came the earnest, almost beseeching 
words, “by the love you have for me, I entreat that 
you obey me in this matter readily. Put no cloud, 
my own dear boy, however slight, between us in this 
parting. I have decided upon it, believe me, for our 
mutual happiness, as far as may be in these unforeseen 
events, and I trust—consider that, my Henry—I 
trust in your trust in my affection for you, and my 
wisdom.” 

Something of deep pathos and even solemnity in 
his father’s tones and manner awed Henry into a sub- 
mission to the startling and unexpected decree, that 
he would have found it very difficult otherwise to 
yield. But one low expostulation would have vent. 

“Father, I do trust you always, of course. You 
know that I do. But to leave you now, like this, at 
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once: can it really be necessary that I should do- 
so?” 

A deep sigh, almost a groan, burst from between 
the merchant’s lips, and for one instant he dropped 
his face into his hands. But, as he had himself most 
truly said, time pressed. No fraction of it could be 
afforded then for unavailing grief. 

Raising his head again, with an air so rcsolved as 
to appear even stern, he answered firmly, “ Yes ; it is 
really necessary. Discussion of that point is utterly 
vain. But I have many instructions and counsels to 
give you for your guidance, to which I desire your 
most vivid attention. You may need sorely enough 
to remember them in Texanola.” 

“But,” interrupted Henry with a fresh touch of 
anxiety, “but at least I am to have Stephens with me, 
even if you stay behind? Surely Stephens is to come 
with me?” 

Again that stifled groan from the father’s lips before 
he replied, “No, my poor boy, you cannot have 
Stephens, unhappily. But.I am sending Sambo with 
you. He is faithful, and a true friend, even though 
no man of business. He is now superintending the 
packing of the property you are to take with you, and 
the captain of the Mexico has in charge for you a 
considerable sum of money for your present needs, 
and for the purchase of the land allotment, which I 
wish you to accomplish immediately. You are young 
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for all this responsibility. Would that you were but 
two or three years older! But it is as God wills: 
His will be done.” 

And then an hour was passed in rapid speech 
between the two—advice, question, aud answer. 
Some portions of the manifold instructions young 
Baumgarten wrote down by his father’s direction, and 
he grew so interested, and so agreeably impressed 
with the apparently almost boundless trust his father 
was placing in him, that by the time Mr. Baumgarten 
rose to leave the room again he had lost in some 
measure his feeling of dismay and sorrow at the 
suddenness of the threatened parting. 

However, upon the reopening of the door he made 
a third attempt to come forward, to be repulsed as 
before. On this occasion he flung back his head with 
a gesture of mingled reproach and impatience. 

“Father!” he exclaimed, “I don’t understand you. 
Why may I not come near you? Have I angered 
you in any way?” 

Mr. Baumgarten stopped in the act of hurrying 
from the apartment, and turned back. “Never, my 
son, never. Your love and affectionate obedience 
have made the happiness of my life. Keep that assur- 
ance ever in your mind. And now go to Sambo, see 
if he has packed up all your own personal possessions 
and then make your way down to the strand as 
speedily as possible. Go on board the Merico at 
once.” 
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“With you, father? You will at least accompany 
me on board ?” 

The merchant shook his head. “Do not wait for 
me; go on board at once. Remember, that is my 
last command to you, my son. Do not fear that I will 
fail to come and bid you farewell, and see you off. 
At a more convenient season you shall learn the 
explanation of all that puzzles you now in this sudden 
change of my plans. Meantime may God have you in 
His keeping until we meet again.” 

And with that parting blessing, spoken with a deep 
gravity that thrilled the son’s heart and echoed in his 
ears for many a long year after, Mr. Baumgarten was 
gone. 

The next sixty minutes always lived in Henry’s 
memory asa dream. Certainly the credit of finding 
him on board the steamer at the appointed time was 
due to Sambo far more than to himself. And when 
Sambo had once succeeded in getting his young master 
fairly on the deck of the Mexico, his task was by no 
means at an end, for it appeared more than doubtful 
if he would be able to keep him there. 

Henry flew over the steamer from end to end, up 
and down, stumbling over the great piles of his own 
property and the goods and chattels of fellow- 
passengers in a fruitless search for his father. And 
then, when the last possible and impossible nook had 
been peered into in vain, he stoutly declared his 
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intention to return to shore, even if he had to swim 
for it. 

Poor black Sambo was already almost overwhelmed 
with his own private sorrow, and when his young 
master now flatly refused to listen any longer to his 
prayer that he would stay where he had been conveyed 
with so much difficulty, he wrung his hands in helpless 
misery, and broke out into a regular boohooing. The 
piteous sounds attracted a fcellow-passenger. 

“How now, fricnd Darkie,” he _ said, good- 
humouredly ; “what is the trouble? Has our young 
master here been threatening you with a beating? 
Well, beg his pardon. He looks as if he would be far 
more partial to forgiving offences, than to bestowing 
floggings for them.” 

During this speech of well-mcant interference, young 
Baumgarten’s handsome face flushed hotly with in- 
dignation. “We know nothing, sir, my father and I, 
about flogging,” he said, haughtily. “At the present 
moment it is my servant who is interfering with my 
liberty rather than I with his.” 

Again poor Sambo wrung his hands, as he 
ejaculated in helpless peas “J ed do as my massa, 
his father, ordered me.” 

But however that might be, his restive charge 
would certainly have escaped from him had not Mr. 
Baumgarten now at last come in sight upon the strand, 
walking to the very edge of the watcr to wave his last 
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adieu to his son. Scalding tears sprang to Henry's 
eyes when he found that was all of good-bye that was 
to pass between them. Not even one final hand 
clasp! 

Had he but known all, those burning tears would 
have rained down his cheeks as though nothing but 
the ending of his life could end their flow. 

The Mexico was on its way, Henry’s straining gaze 
had lost all sight of his father, and once more he 
turned almost fiercely upon his sobbing companion. 

“Sambo, I am certain you know. Tell me why my 
father has sent us off like this?” 

The man looked at him with almost abject entreaty. 
“Oh, Massa Harry, don’t ask me. Massa told me not 
to tell—not yet.” 
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CHAPTER III. 


SAMBO KEEPS THE SECRET. 


VLTHOUGH, at the end of our last 
chapter, Henry Baumgarten’s question 
still remained unanswered, it was not 
that he willingly suffered himself to be 
3] unsatisfied. But a light evening breeze 
springing up as the Jferico left the harbour and got 
out into the Gulf, the captain decided to spare steam 
and use his sails. 

For the next few minutes all was a scene of busy 
activity on board, and the unaccustomed passengers 
were sent flying hither and thither to avoid being 
knocked on the head by a sail, pushed overboard bya 
spar, or toppled headlong down the hold or into the 
engine room by a suddenly picked-up rope. 

Sambo and his young master seemed to be most 
particularly in the way. Wherever they betook them- 
selves, they were sure to be pursued by the cry: 
“By’re leave there!” followed by a somewhat un- 
ceremonious push to give additional point to the 





request. 
The commotion had a wholesome effect upon 
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Henry. It irritated him, it must be confessed, but 
almost any state of temper was better for him just at 
that hour than the yielding to crushing anxieties. 

However, the sails were set at last, and the vessel 
was scudding merrily before the breeze in a way that 
did the captain’s heart good to see, and made the 
sailors rub their hands contentedly. 

“ This is the sort of thing,” said one of them to his 
mate, cheerily, as he pushed back his hair from his 
hot forehead, and opened his mouth wide to draw in 
a deep breath of the fresh air. And his mate 
answered him as cheerfully: 

“Aye, aye. This is the right sort of thing to blow 
away from our sails and timbers any of yon pestilent 
yellow-fever breath that may have got sticking to 
them. I always am glad to get away from New 
Orleans,” 

The speaker’s last words reached Henry Baum- 
garten, and reminded him once more of his troubles. 
Again he turned to his companion, and asked 
abruptly : . 

“Sambo, why have we left New Orleans in this 
hurry? Iam perfectly certain that you know some- 
thing about it. Is it anything about ‘he business? 
Has my father lost a lot of money, or anything? 

“Oh, no, Massa Harry,” said the man, quickly; 
“nothing of that sort, no. But, Massa Harry,” and the 
poor fellow spoke in a choked voice, and clasped his, 
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hands with that former air of almost abject entreaty, 
“Massa Harry, don’t ask me any more questions. I 
promised to tell you nothing. Misser Baumgarten, 
he say you should know all in time.” 

Henry wrung his hands impatiently. “My father 
never considered, I suppose, how I should be worrying 
myself meanwhile. Why, if I had not happened to 
catch just that one parting good-bye glimpse of him, 
all this secrecy would be driving me wild with the 
belief that he must be ill himself of this awful yellow 
fever!” | 

But as it was, the son had had that quieting glimpse 
of his father standing there on the shore to bid him 
farewell ; and soon that score he felt satisfied. Sambo 
moved a few paces off, and bent his face out of view, 
gazing down into the clear waters rippling away in 
the vessel’s wake. 

The poor faithful negro had tears in his eyes, great 
tear-drops upon his cheeks, as he thus carefully hid 
them from observation. For the boy was right. He 
did know something; he knew all about the reason 
why he and his young master had been despatched 
with such startling suddenness from New Orleans. 

And although Sambo was a slave, he had ever been 
so humanely and kindly treated by his owner, that he 
was now in sore affliction on that owner’s account. 

Leaving the vessel to pursue its voyage to the 
shores of Texas, we will return to Mr. Baumgarten, 
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the wealthy citizen of New Orleans. And we must 
do so at once. There is little time to spare. Had his 
son but known how little, Sambo would have needed 
more than his own strength to keep the poor boy 
from flinging himself into the sea even now, in the 
frantic attempt to look once more upon his father. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


RICHARD WARLEY VOLUNTEERS. 


R. BAUMGARTEN, standing at some 
distance on the strand from the many 
groups of workers, or idlers, gathered 
there, remained watching the Merico 
J until it was out of sight. The terrible 
intensity of his emotions gave him a strength to do so 
which he could not otherwise have possessed. 

As the last dim outline of the ship faded out of 
sight, the heart-wrung father turned to depart, but his 
limbs refused to support him any longer. Wael had 
done great things ; it could do no more, and the poor 
merchant sank to the ground, moaning: 

“Never to see him again! Never—never to see 





him again!” 

“While there is life there is hope,” said a deep- 
toned voice close by, and Mr. Baumgarten started, 
and lifted his face from his hands with even a deeper 
shade of pain visible there than it had worn before. 

“Leave me,” he exclaimed, as imperatively as his 
failing strength would permit. “Leave me, young 
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man, whoever you are. There is poison in my breath, 
inmy touch. I poison the very air around me. I am 
stricken with yellow fever.” 

“TI know it,” was the quiet reply. “That is why I 
am here. I am one of a band, formed yesterday, to 
meet the needs of the present outbreak.” 

“You must have little care for your life then,” sighed 
the sufferer faintly. 

“TI certainly care for some things more,” Said the 
young man in a low voice, as he stooped over his 
companion, and, exerting the full vigour of a pair of 
strong arms, aided his new patient to rise and to move 
a few steps up towards the town. Then he stood still 
once more, for supporter and supported were evidently 
at variance as to the direction of their further 
progress, 

“ My home lies yonder,” said Mr. Baumgarten ; “on 
the east side of the city.” 

“And the new temporary hospital is erected on the 
west side. I was taking you there,” replied the 
Stranger. “But it shall be as you will. Which do 
you prefer?” 

There was a pause for a few troubled moments. 
The sufferer would have been thankful to spend his 
last few hours of life in the home to which he had taken 
his beautiful young Spanish bride sixteen years ago. 
He would have felt it some comfort to die in the home 
in which his beloved wife had lived and died. But: 
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then, by gratifying the wish, he might become a fresh 
centre of the dismal plague. How to decide? 

“If you come to the hospital you will spare your 
house and its contents from possible condemnation 
and destruction,” suggested the young man. “You 
will have it ready and wholesome to reccive you on 
your return.” 

“T shall never return,” came the answer. 

“Then—then—for your son,” said the Good 
Samaritan, resolved to give what wise counsel and 
comfort he could, although experience and custom 
were as yet wanting to give him perfect outward calm 
and firmness in his new duties. 

Perhaps, however, the tokens of feeling betrayed 
by his companion comforted Mr. Baumgarten more 
than any self-contained attempts at consolation could 
have done. At any rate, the last motive offered for a 
decision in favour of the hospital had full weight, and 
without any further hesitation the two proceeded the 
comparatively short distance to their destination. 

Arrived at the slight wooden erection, Mr. Baum- 
garten once more paused a few moments before 
entering, and he shuddered as his eyes glanced up 
over the building. 

“My last home on earth,” he muttered. Then, 
turning feebly towards the city, the landscape, the sea, 
as though to bid them all in turn farewell, he mur- 

emured, “I cannot help it. I am young still. I do 
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“To die would be hard, but we need not die,” came 
once more the reply in those low, clear tones. “TI give 
another name to what the world calls death.” 

“Another name?” ejaculated the merchant. But 
there was no opportunity for further speech at that 
moment. Another patient was being brought in, and 
the sight of a comrade in suffering proved the last 
blow to Mr. Baumgarten’s failing powers. Ten 
minutes later he was lying on one of the hospital beds, 
and there he tossed and moaned in the restlessness of 
fever and delirium for the next thirty-six hours, 
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CHAPTER V. 


REGINALD WARLEY CHEATS A DYING MAN, 


HOU are better,” said a glad, clear voice. 

The speaker was bending over the 
bed of a hollow-eyed patient in that «- 
= | temporary extra hospital of New 
eae} Orleans. 

The patient looked up with a momentary ques- 
tioning wonder in his eyes. The face now stooping 
over his he had supposed to be one of the dream 


faces of his delirium. 
“Who are you?” he asked, slowly. “Do I know 





you ?” 
“T don’t think you yet know me very well,” was the 


smiling answer. “We may be better friends by-and- 
by, l hope. I brought you here.” 

“ Brought me here ?” questioned the sick man again. 

“Yes. Brought you here two days ago,” was the 
reply. “Can you remember ?” 

The sufferer’s eyes glanced wearily around him at 
the bare walls, at the long rows of low beds, at their 
tossing and moaning occupants. Then they looked 


up at the kind face again. 
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“Yes; I remember all now. This is the yellow 
fever hospital, and you have brought me here, nursed 
me here, braving this deadly scourge for mercy’s sake. 
May God reward you.” 

“He has rewarded me,” was the quiet, thankful 
answer. “The fever has left you.” 

“Yes,” assented Mr. Baumgarten, slowly; but a 
shade of deep sadness fell upon his countenance at 
the same time. “Yes, my kind and generous nurse, 
the fever has left me, but—it has taken my life with 
it. I am sinking fast. And yet, after all, I have 
something to be thankful for. I am glad to die in my 
right mind.” 

“*He that liveth and believeth in Me shall never 
die,” said the young man gently. 

A closer, keener look at his patient had shown him 
that the sick man was indeed past human aid. His 
whole need now was of the one great Physician of 
souls. The merchant looked up with some return of 
energy. 

“Ah!” he murmured, anxiously ; “I remember, 
you said that evening that you gave another name to 
what the world calls death. Tell me that other 
name.” 

“ The gate of life.” 

There is no cant, no mock solemnity, no affectation 
of a long-drawn face, to accompany these words, The 
speaker of them was a young Englishman lately | 
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come out as clerk in a New Orleans merchant's 
office. This frightful epidemic of yellow fever had 
broken out. People were dying all around, untended, 
uncared for, uncomforted. The victims seized upon 
by the pestilence were so numerous, that all ordinary 
resources had become exhausted. At last volunteers 
came forward to nurse them. Those who had courage 
and carelessness came, and those who had Christianity. 
They came with their lives in their hands to offer 
them to their brethren. 

It was no time for pretence, ne time for diffidence. 
In the morning the pretender, or the careless, might 
be alive and well, in the evening dead, and already 
buried. 

Those were no days in which to be afraid to answer 
boldly and at once to the call from Heaven: “Who 
is on My side? Who?” 

An hour had passed since Mr. Baumgarten had 
recovered consciousness. A portion of it he had spent 
in conversation with his nurse, a portion in private 
thought while the more pressing wants of other 
sufferers were being attended to. Then his friend 
returned for a few moments to his bedside. 

“(Can I do anything for your comfort now?” 

“Yes,” was the quick answer. “Tell me, is there a 
lawyer—do you know?—amongst the attendants 
here? Ifso, I want him—at once.” 

The young man looked at the speaker sadly, and 
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then prepared to leave him. There was too evidently 
no time to be lost if the merchant still had his 
worldly affairs to put in order. 

“T will fetch my cousin,” he said. 

But Mr. Baugmarten called him back for an instant, 
“ Your name ?—I do not even know your name. Tell 
me, that I may bless you.” 

“Richard Warley,” was the reply, as the sick man 
raised himself that his dying ears might catch the 
sound. Then he laid his feeble hand on the strong 
one. | 

“ May the aa of all sed bless you for your 
mercy, my son.” 

The true hearted, good young fellow bent his head 
for the fervent blessing, as an actual son might have 
done, and two tears fell upon the dying fingers from 
the clear grey eyes. Mr. Baumgarten gazed at them 
as his nurse went in search of the lawyer, and his lips 
parted with a low sigh, and a half-audible murmur ;— 

“Yes,” he murmured. ‘“ The living—those in full 
health—will doubtless hereafter judge me to have 
done a rash and unbusiness-like act. But the eyes 
of the dying are clear-sighted. No father can make 
his child a more priceless death-bed gift than 
partnership with one who shall lead him to the know- 
ledge that ‘ Death is the Gate of Life.” 

“A few minutes later Richard Warley’s cousin, 
Reginald Warley, was speaking to another of the 
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volunteer nurses, one who had only come in that day, 
and also a lawyer like himself. 

“TI say, Compton, here’s some legal work for you. 
A merchant yonder—friend of mine—wants to make 
his will, or something. He—he’s—been talking to me. 
He—he—is—too grateful, and all that—you know. 
But he won’t be gainsayed. See to the business as 
quickly as you can, please ; no time to spare there.” 

Mr. Compton so well understood that, that almost 
immediately after he was seated on Mr. Baumgarten’s 
bed writing down his instructions. se 

“TI leave to Richard Warley 

“Reginald Warley,” interrupted the lawyer, ques- 
tioningly. “His name is Reginald.” 

Mr. Baumgarten paused a moment. He was very, 
very weak now. 

“Ah!” he sighed; “I thought I heard him say 
Richard. J suppose—because—that is more familiar. 
Well, then—go on. To Reginald Warley my—no—I 
have no time to mention things particularly. “I 
leave to Reginald Warley the half of all—the property 
—I have left—my son Henry—in partnership with 
him—and beg—my said son—to ever regard him—as 
a brother, for my sake.” 

This with a few more words was written, duly 
signed and witnessed, and then Mr. Baumgarten died. 

It seems sad to say it, but, under the circumstances, 
it would have been well for his son and one or 
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two other people also, if he had died a few minutes 
sooner, 

However, if some folks feel tempted to declare that 
the dying merchant acted in an almost impossibly 
impulsive way, we will but beg them to learn some of 
the extraordinary things done by ordinarily prudent 
people, when the terrible earthquakes along the 
Riviera last winter brought them with such startling 
suddenness face to face with visible Death. 

Imminent death renders many things commonplace 
that seem unnatural to those who still feel secure of 
“ To-morrow, and to-morrow.” Mr. Punch is an old 
gentleman of singular discernment, and he showed a 
profounder bit of knowledge than everyone may 
understand, when he told how his friend, the French- 
man, in the English hunting-field tried to “set his 
house in order,” with this one rapid sentence :— 

“Take notice! I lief all to my wif” 
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CHAPTER VI. 


WANTED—AN HOTEL. 


HERE you are, young gentleman,” said 
the captain of the Merico. “This is 
Matagorda Bay, and yonder is Texa- 
nola.” : 
Henry Baumgarten stared at the 
captain’s well-satisficd, good-humoured face. He 
had been eagerly scanning all the “ yonders” to be seen 
on every side, for the past twenty minutes, but 
nowhere could he discover any signs of a town. 
“Yonder is Texanola!” he now _ ejaculated. 
“Yonder !—but where? I have been studying all 
about Texanola, its public buildings, churches, banks, 
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post-office——” 

The worthy captain raised his eyebrows, and broke 
into a laugh of the greatest amusement. “Ha, ha! 
my boy, I see: you have been studying the maps, 
have you? Justso: I have done that myself before 
now. Wonderful things, maps, sometimes, Almost 
as wonderful as ‘Sinbad the Sailor.” And wonderful 
clever chaps they must be as draw ’em, only—lI’d ha’ 
liked, now and again, aye, aye—now and again—to 
have their clever finzers mnder the heel af my hont,” 
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Henry's eyes opened still wider. He could not 
understand Captain Canney’s meaning. But at the 
same time his countenance betrayed sufficient dismay 
to attract the notice and sympathy of a bystander. 

“Never you mind, young sir,” he said, encourag- 
ingly. “You cheer up. No doubt things will look a 
goodish bit better when you come to get ashore.” 

Henry flung up his head rather impatiently. “ Why, 
of course they will, sceing that from here one can see 
nothing but a few miserable sheds or so, and Texanola 
is a regular town.” | 

His would-be comforter seemed very much taken 
aback by that information, and in his turn looked as 
curiously at the boy as the boy had looked at Captain 
Canney. But he appeared on the whole disinclined to 
continue the discussion, and indeed there was not 
much opportunity. 

Young Baumgarten’s destination was Texanola. 
This was Texanola, and he and his possessions had to 
be landed as quickly as possible, that the M/exzco and 
the rest of its freight might proceed to the next port. 

For the coming hour all was bustle and excitement. 
Henry was sad and troubled about many things ; but 
he had his wits about him, and was firmly resolved to 
prove worthy of the trust reposéd in him by his father. 
The first duty was to see that none of the numerous 
bales, chests, and packages were left behind on the 
ship, and to that duty he applied himself manfully, 
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aided most efficiently by Sambo, of course, and also 
by a half-dozen of the owners of those “sheds” on 
the shore, 

At last everything was landed. Henry had waved 
his adieus to his late companions on board, and now 
stood in the midst of his property indulging in a 
minute’s breathing space, 

“ And then—what next ?” 

These were the rather reasonable words that broke 
in upon his short-lived reverie. The speaker was one 
of those who had aided in landing the goods. An 
honest-eyed looking fellow, but lean and shabby- 
looking too. Either an example that honesty was not 
a thriving policy for him, or else a proof that he had 
not managed to place himself in the way of the tide of 
prosperity. But there was nothing churlish in his 
present little speech. He repeated it: 

“ And then—what next?” 

There was such a pleasant, frank, helpful accent in 
the questioner’s voice that Henry turned to him with 
actually a smile on his face. 

“Why, rest,” he replied, confidently. “I will get 
you to show me the way to the hotel, while Sambo 
stays here to guard these things. I must make 
arrangements about our accommodation there for a few 
nights, until we have had time to look about us and 
choose a more permanent home.” 

Henry had stepped, or jumped, over the various 
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obstructions more immediately in his way whilst he 
was speaking, and he now added to his chosen guide: 

“Will you come?” 

Leancheeks was looking at him as if he had 
suddenly lost his senses. Instead of “coming” any- 
where, he gasped out in a most idiotic manner, “Come 
where ?” 

“Come where!” exclaims Henry. “Why, to the 
hotel, man; I said so. That’s all. Is it far from 
here ?” 

The man uttered a spasmodic sound, something 
akin to a giggle. “Must be,” he said. “ Must be very 
far I should think, Right away out in Dreamland, in 
fact: or among those Spanish castles one used to hear 
folks talk of when one was a child.” 

A vague impression of apprehensive doubt began at 
last to grow in Henry’s mind. The others of the 
group of helpers cried in tones of scornful pity, 
“Hotel indeed! Wouldn’t you like us to take you to 
a palace at once?” 

“Well then, inn: call it what you please,” retorted 
the new-comer rather hotly. “Only show me a place 
of shelter of some sort. We cannot stay out here all 
night. There was a first-class hotel named on the 
map, at which my father and I talked of putting-up 
for a couple of weeks if we had come here together.” 

“ Better if you had done so,” said Leancheeks with 
sympathy, “Or still better, perhaps, if neither of you 
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had come at all, if you are accustomed to comfort, and 
look. to find it out here. However, come along. I 
can at least show you where you'can get a roof over 
your head lower down than the sky, and where you 
may perhaps, if you are lucky, get something to eat.” 

“Don’t you make too sure of that,” put in one of 
the others of the poverty-stricken crew. “I went up 
to Van Noordt’s two hours since, offering to chop 
wood for him till nightfall for a meal, and he said that 
he really hadn’t a spare supper to make free with.” 

“That was before the Jfcrico came in,” was the 
sententious answer. 

Apparently it was a satisfactory. one too, for im- 
mediately, with a shout of recollection, the whole 
party gathered themselves up,and Henry Baumgarten 
had not only his chosen conductor but the whole six 
of his new companions to guide him to the miserably- 
appointed place, that professed to offer good accom- 
modation to man and beast. 

Neither man or beast found the profession very 
well supported. On Henry’s anxious heart and 
depressed spirits the appearance of the place was 
most discouraging. But what must be, must; and he 
was about to enter when, at the last moment, the 
leader of the party paused, pushed back his curly 
auburn hair from his forehead, and said : 

“Hold on a bit. I’ve just remembered. Griffin,” 
addressing one of the others, “ didn't we. hear this 
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morning that the Vernets up yonder really did mean 
to turn their place into an hotel ?” 

Griffin shook his head, half doubtfully. “ Well, yes ; 
they were talking of it, certainly, Only you see, Mr, 
Marion has set up his office there 

“ Ah! of course he has,” was the cheerful inter- 
ruption. “ That’s another thing to the good, Griffin, 
for our wishes not to the bad. If they’ve taken in the 
agent of this fine new town of ours, depend upon it 





they will be willing to take in this fine new towns- 
man.” 

“If he can pay,” muttered a voice in the back- 
ground. 

“Oh! I can do that fast enough,” said Henry, 
eagerly. “My father told me not to stint mye at 
the outset.” 

His eyes had followed the direction of his com- 
panions the last few moments, and had discovered at 
a little distance a neat two-storey frame building, 
painted a snowy white, and with a bright green 
verandah running the entire width of the building, 
furnished with chairs and a small table or two, and 
facing the blue waters of Matagorda Bay. 

. The place altogether presented a most inviting 
aspect, in the midst of its dreary surroundings of 
modest comfort and order. 

With a deep-drawn sigh of relief, young Baumgarten 
turned from the poverty-stricken-looking inn towards 
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. this other haven of refuge, and was not a little thankful 
that his own appearance and his new friend’s hearty 
tfecommendations led Mary Vernet, the hostess, to 
accept him and Sambo for the first guests at her 
abode in its new character of an hotel. 

Poor Mary Vernet! She was young now, and 
‘hopeful. She and her husband meant to work hard, 
to live frugally for the next few years to come, and 
then to take themselves and their honest savings back 
to Switzerland, to live and spend amidst their own 
people, their own beloved deep valleys and snows 
mountains. 

The Swiss woman could not sce into the future. 
She could not see a home and all its gathered 
belongings tossing, a helpless wreck, like a child’s 
rejected plaything, on the wild waves of the Gulf of 
Mexico. She could not sce, on a day of the future 
years, two dead bodies being carried in a frantic race 
down a torrent rushing over the very spot on which 
she was now standing, 

It was well for her present happiness that her eyes 
were not thus clear, and very well for the happiness of 
the little girl, the younger Mary—or little May Vernet, 
as she was commonly called—who was clinging so 
shyly to her mother’s hand while the bargain with the 
young stranger gentleman was concluded. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


WHAT NEXT? 


ND then what next—what next ?- 
“That seems to be rather a favourite 
remark of yours.” Henry Baumgarten 
was actually laughing! It was the first 
sa] time he had done so since that final 
conversation with his father in the luxurious home in 
New Orleans. 

He was in no luxurious place now, certainly. But 





the unpretending little house, which had thus suddenly 
and sensibly adopted the title and duties of an hotel, 
was as clean and cheerful and comfortable as clever 
hands and wits could make it, and the meal furnished 
to Henry and his faithful:Sambo was as good as it 
was acceptable. 

Leancheeks, or, to give him his own name at last, 
Harold Hedley, had a place also at the table. The 
others of the hungry luggage-porters were provided 
with a good meal, at Henry’s expense, in the kitchen ; 
but he had taken a liking at first sight to this long, 
lean Hedley, and the landlady of the “Texanola 
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Hotel” told him that he could not do better than 
make a friend of him. 

_“He is as good-hearted a young gentleman, sir, as 
ever lived: that you may depend on,” she said. “ And 
ready and helpful. And for all as poor as he is now, 
through the lying tales about this place swallowing up 
the little bit of money he had, he'll yet pull up, you'll 
see. He’s bound to rise, as sure as a cork.” 

Anyway, Henry Baumgarten felt bound to make 
friends with some one of his equals, if possible, in his 
present loncly position! and it was a good thing that 
his choice was happily directed to Harold Hedley, 
one old enough to be his adviser on many points, 
young enough to give him acceptable sympathy, and 
the hopeful courage of youth. Harold Hedley, for 
his own part, was always hoping. Ina great measure 
he lived on hope. 

Hope is a much more substantial thing to live on 
than some people think. When there is no bread and 
butter, a good hearty hope that there will be some 
soon is almost as good a substitute as marmalade! At 
any rate, Hedley said so. And he had so cheered up 
his companion by the time dinner was half over that 
Henry began to hope too, and to smile with some 
boyish delight at his present independent position. 

“ Have another pancake,” said the entertainer, 

Hedley looked at the dish, with a touch of bash- 
fulness, “I’ve had two already.” , 
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~ So have I, and now we'll have our third. Pass 
your plate before they get cold.” 

“Well,” said Hedley. “All right—just to wind up 
with. And then dinner done—what next?” 

And then Henry laughed. “That seems to be 
rather a favourite remark of yours.” 

The red locks got rubbed up again, with a con- 
tented air this time. “Well, yes. To tell you the 
truth, it is. I’m always saying it. You see, it goes 
with hope. Hope gives you something you’ve been 
waiting for, and then you say, ‘Thank you ; and now 
what next?’ Don’t you see?” 

Henry burst out laughing again. “Oh! yes; I see 
fast enough. But it sounds rather impudent.” 

“ Perhaps it does,” was the calm answer, although 
at the same time there was a twinkle in the light blue 
eyes. “But you must know that I think Hope 
prefers, on the whole, to help bold beggars. And I 
like to please her.” 

“Of course. I only trust that she'll take as much 
care in the future to please you. Mcantime, for my 
next move ; it must be to hunt upacertain Mr. Marion. 
I think I heard you mention him?” 

“Just so. He’s the agent for the land lots about 
here, and other property, such as it is. What's to do 
with him ?” 

“To learn if he has any lots still for disposal.” . 

“Any!” ejaculated Hedley. “But I beg your 
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Henry’s smiles faded away once more. “ We heard 
that there was a very brisk demand for them. And 
my father is anxious, particularly anxious he seemed 
when I left him, that we should secure land, and a 
house here at once. I was to see about it immediately. 
So I will say good-bye to you now. But I shall be 
very much obliged if you will look in again about 
eight o'clock.” 

So saying, the two new friends parted. Hedley to 
go in search of the rest of Hope’s gifts to him, and 
Henry to be conducted by Mons. Vernet to Mr.‘ 
Marion’s apartment, which, with a due cye to indolent 
comfort and economy, was office, parlour, and sleeping- 
room, all in one. 

A tap at the door, followed by a “Come in,” and 
young Baumgarten was ushered into the presence of 
the great man, the agent for the important and 
flourishing town of Texanola. At least that was how 
the matter appeared to Henry just as that moment, and 
he felt rather diffident and nervous. 

Upon a large bed lay a portly gentleman, looking 
very much as if he liked an easy life, and also as if he 
generally gotit. In one hand was a newspaper. One 
empty bottle, another half-empty, and a nearly empty 
glass tumbler, showed that the other hand had its 
occupations also, although for the moment it lay idle. 
And a large plug of tobacco in the lounger’s mouth 
made the movement of his tongue a matter of some 
difficulty. Such was Mr, Marion. 
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As Henry and the hotel-keeper entered his “ office,” 
he raised himself slightly upon his elbow, nodded to 
them both with gracious impartiality, and waited, as 
Harold Hedley would have observed, for—‘ What 
next?” 

Henry felt much abashed; but not so his com- 
panion. Mons. Vernet seemed to feel that con- 
siderable dignity was conferred upon his establishment 
by such a magnificently supercilious tenant, and he 
bowed and smirked and smiled to a most prodigious 
extent. He begged to wish Major Marion a very 
many good days. Hc hoped he saw the good General 
well. He begged to declare that the good General 
looked more than ever an ornament to their town, the 
rich man, the man of influence. And, finally, he 
requested leave to introduce the young gentleman 
with him to Judge Marion. 

Henry felt as though his breath were taken away 
during this outpour of titles and compliments, but the 
recipient’s appreciation of them appears to be limited. 
He kept his eyes on his paper all the while, and at the 
end gave a second slight nod of his head, and once 
more waited for—what next? His visitor felt angry 
and impatient. The Baumgartens were people of 
position and influence in New Orleans, but they had 
never treated other less fortunate folks with super- 
ciliousness; neither, certainly, had they ever been 
treated with any themselves. It was a new experience 
and a disagreeable one, 
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“TI have come to you about the purchase of a lot of 
land at Texanola, suitable for business purposes,” 
burst out Henry at last, shortly and sharply. “But 
perhaps this is not an hour at which youre choose to do 
any business.” 

There was a short pause. The plug of tobacco had 
to be pushed into the left cheek to make room for the 
tongue, 

“On the contrary, young man, this is just the hour 
at which I do choose to do it. So you want a lot— 
do you ?—in this rising and important town? Lucky 
dog to get the chance of one. There’s the map 
yonder, on the wall there. Just look over it—will 
you P—and make your selection.” 

And so saying, the great, heavy head sank com- 
fortably back on to its pillows again, and Mons. 
Vernet touched Henry on the arm and led him across 
the room. Henry shrugged his shoulders as he 
turned away from the bed. After all, it really did 
not matter to him one pin’s head how Mr. Marion 
conducted his business interviews, so that the present 
affair got settled satisfactorily. 

With his landlord’s advice, Henry soon chose out a 
lot he should like to buy. Mr. Marion showed a little 
more interest in the proceedings. 

“That lot, young sir? I am sorry to say that is 
just an identical lot that you cannot have. That is 
one of the two united lots donated to the Right 
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Reverend Mr, Ellis, for his fine Presbyterian church. 
Such a church, sir, as is of urgent necessity, in view of 
the anticipated enormous increase of the population.” 

That was pleasant hearing. Henry’s hopes began 
to rise again as to the probable pleasantness of his 
new place of sojourn. He chose out a. second lot. 
But he could not have that either, it was solemnly 
declared. 

“ That lot was for the United States Distriet Court 
buildings. The next was for the Bank ss 

“Another bank already!” ejaculated Henry, in 
astonishment. “Why, I have seen two——” 

“On the map,” whispered Mons, Vernet, cautiously. 
“We haven’t exactly got them—yet—you know.” 

But in spite of that whisper, Mr. Marion’s big- 
sounding words respecting the buildings “to be” 
erected in various parts of the new town, and Mons. 
Vernet’s assurances that whoever was fortunate enough 
to buy land at its present cheap rate would be able 
to make cent. per cent. by it next year, so dazzled 
and bewildered young Baumgarten that he felt as 
though he had assuredly secured one of life’s greatest 
and most unusual prizes for himself and his father, 
when at length he fixed upon a lot which the agent 
consented to admit was still free for purchase, and for 
which he condescended to receive six hundred golden 
dollars as its purchase-money. 

The next thing to be done by Henry was to go and 
look at his investment. D 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


A MAP ONE THING, A CITY ANOTHER. 


SULLO!” 

“OQh—h—h! Hullo! Why, that’s 
you!!” A hearty, cheerful laughy 
“Well, yes—you are quite right. It 
is. Any complaint to make on that 





“Any complaint indeed!” And Henry Baum- 
garten seized upon the hand of Harold Hedley as if 
he had known him all his life, instead of less than 
half-a-dozen hours, and had loved him ever since he 
could remember with a love equalling Jonathan’s for 
David. 

The David rubbed his fingers, when he got them 
back into his own possession. “Come now. That 
squeeze was pretty fair as a proof of strength, but do 
you mind warning a fellow next time, or trying your 
powers on an iron bar?” 

Harry laughed. “Nonsense. You are thin enough, 
I'll allow, but you are not one to be easily hurt, that’s 
certain. But, look here! How came you to turn up 
just in the nick of time, like this?” 
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There was a knowing’ smile on Hedley’s face. 
“Why do you call it the nick of time?” 

“TI call it what it is,” was the ready answer. “I’ve 
settled with that lazy, supercilious old agent about a 
town lot, and so I thought that before supper I’d just 
take a turn round, and see what our new property 
looks like. But where to take the turn—that was the 
puzzle.” 

“Of course. That’s why I am here,” quietly, and 
with hands thrust deep in the empty, shabby old 
pockets. 

Henry stared. “What! Do you mean you have 
‘come back here on purpose for the chance of showing’ 
me my way?” 

Hedley shrugged his shoulders. “ Didn’t come back 
—waited, Couldn’t help guessing what you’d be sure 
to be up to, you know. But, now, let’s have the 
number.” 

“What of? The land lot?” 

A nod of the head for answer, and Harry pulled 
out his pocket-book—*“ 1,058. Do you know where it 
lies ?” 

The young man, Harold Hedley, laughed rather 
grimly. “Oh! of course not. Only 1,058 happens 
to be next to 1,059, and 1,059 is my lot. It’s a lively 
spot, I tell you.” 

Harry’s face fell. “Oh, dear! How vexatious. I 
‘did so hope that I might have purchased in a way to 
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please my father. Shall I go back to Mr. Marion, 
and try to make an exchange?” 

Hedley seemed to be meditating deeply over the 
wise and prudent answer to give to that question, 
before he said, thoughtfully : 

“Well—you might—one lively spot instead of 
another lively spot—well—you might change. Both 
as like as two peas—equally lively, or—the other 
thing. Still not, of course not, the same. Two 
things can’t be one thing, naturally.” 

“And naturally,” burst out Baumgarten betweerf 
laughter and anger, “naturally, if you go on like this, 
I shall think the ‘liveliness’ of this dead-alive place 
has driven you crazy.” . 

Hedley shook his head. “No, it’s not the place’s 
fault. It’s your good dinner on an empty brain.” 

“But come along,” he added after a moment in a 
different manner. “Come on, and don’t let me 
frighten you at the outset. Things certainly are 
rather dreary out here at the present moment, but 
they are not quite so bad as I have made out. There 
is always hope, you know, to goupon. And the very 
fact of your father having sent you here, with a well- 
lined purse, as a land purchaser, shows that things 
must be looking up.” 

Henry grew more cheerful, although he in turn 
shook his head as he answered, “Still, you must 
understand that my father is always much too busy 
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to search into affairs very deeply himself. I believe 
he imagined that things out here had looked fairly 
well up already.” 

“So I supposed,” said Hedley. “I guessed that. 
But if there are any folks anxious enough, and 
powerful enough, to influence men like your father to 
entertain such ideas about this place, they will 
influence enough, in time, you may depend, to set our 
little town on its legs. Men and money, and’a little 
enterprise, and we shall do.” 

Henry nodded. He privately thought that with 
those three things most places in the world would do. 
The two companions walked on together. Sambo 
followed. 

“Oh! Massa Henry, Massa Henry!” exclaimed 
that worthy a few minutes later. “Massa Henry, 
help me! I’m ina bog.” 

“ And no wonder, said Mr. Hedley calmly, as he ran 
back to the man’s rescue. “If you had studied the 
map of our noble town better, Mr. Sambo, perhaps 
you would have known better than to go walking into 
our law courts in that off-hand way.” 

Henry raised his head quickly, and gazed around. 
“ The law courts! This dismal swamp?” 

Hedley. nodded. “ My dear fellow—on the map— 
the Law Courts—in nature—this. But still, you see 
your man has managed to get into chancery, as easily 
as if he were in my own beloved England.” 
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The case was undeniable ; happily, however, he 
got out again more easily than he would have done, 
in those days, from the English Chancery. The party 
continued their walk. 

“See yonder?” said the guide. “Yonder where 
that family bunch of little rabbits is skulking away 
from the sight of my gun? They are acting about 
on the stage at the Varietics Theatre—in the map— 
end of Broadway, where the carriages turn off to 
drive back through the park.” 

Henry gave a short, impatient laugh. “You speak*® 
about them as gravely as if you could see them all.” 

“So I can, to be sure—in my mind’s eye. Haven't 
I looked at them all, hundreds of times, on the map? 
See yonder, where those wild ducks and geese are 
disporting themselves so merrily, that’s another of our 
town’s boasts. That’s the handsome building, and 
surrounding grounds, of our fine Medical College. 
And over to the right there, if you have got good 
eyesight, you can see a solitary crane.” . 

“TI see he,” murmured Sambo, who since his little 
adventure in the swamp had kept very closely behind 
the experienced guide. He pointed out the bird to 
his young master. 

“Well,” said Harry. “Yes. We see it. What 
more?” 

. “Why, only that yon dignified hermit is keeping 
his lonely watch in the midst of our gay and fashion- 
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able City Hall Square. That’s all, But now, here 
we are. This is my lot. What did you say your 
number was, 1,058 or 1,600? One side of mine, I 
know.” 

“Ves, you said so. Ours is 1,058.” 

“Ah, yes. Yonder then. Take care! Do for 
goodness’ sake look out where you are going, or you'll 
never live to be hanged.” 

“ Hope not,” was the retort. 

All the same, Henry did look a shade or two paler 
as he stepped back from the deep gully, lined with 
shells and rough pebbles, into which he had so very 
narrowly escaped from plunging headlong. 

“T never saw such a dangerous place for walking 
about in,” he grumbled. “Full of pitfalls and snares 
for a fellow everywhere.” 

“Ah!” was the superior rejoinder. “You see you 
have never been in a mapped-out town before. I 
found it a little embarrassing myself when I first 
arrived here, six or seven months ago. But I’ve got 
quite used, by now, to having a few little break-neck 
adventures a day. They are something to look 
forward to—prevent stagnation.” 

“J should think so,” grimly. “But meantime, 
since that rascally agent has tricked me into buying 
this parcel of land across the gully, however am I to 
get at it?” 

By way of answer Harold Hedley fetched a couple 
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of long, broad planks from his own ground, made a 
bridge of them, and walked over. 

“ And I tell you what,” he said with fresh eagerness, 
standing, he on one side the chasm, the new comers 
still on the other. “I tell you what, Baumgarten, I 
do believe, after all, that you and I have got about the 
best lots in the whole town, in spite of that curmudgeon, 
old Marion, trying to take a mean advantage of our 
being young and ignorant. As for this gully between 
us, it will be no end of a help in the picturesque line, 
when we've got far enough ahead with the useful to be’ 
able to think of the ornamental.” 

“Then you wouldn’t fill it up?” 

“Fill it up!” exclaimed the elder. “Fill it up, 
indeed. I should just think not. Leave the Gulf of 
Mexico to do that for us, my dear fellow, at high tides, 
and be thankful it’s there to be filled in instead of 
our houses. It’s one of nature’s own safety valves, or 
whatever you like to call it.” 

“Well,” said Henry, laughing, “I should like to call 
it a horrid old break-neck ditch, but in respect to your 
feelings, I'll call it a natural—dry—aqueduct.” 

“You may laugh, but it won't be always dry,” 
retorted Hedley gravely. 

Anguish, and heartwrung groans, might have ac- 
companied his grave words had he had the dismal gift 
of a vision into futurity. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


HENRY WINS. 


RO, no! I must not come in with you 
again. I ate dinner enough at your 
expense for a dozen, and I’m not going 
to sponge.” 

= “ No, you are not ; that’s quite true. 
But you are going to be Pa for your services, or I'll 





never accept them again.” 

“ What will you do else?” 

“Get another guide to-morrow, pay him a dollar a 
day besides giving him all his meals, and tell him that 
the first duty required of him is to order you about 
your business. There!” 

And it was very much “there” indeed. Decidedly 
Henry Baumgarten had got the best of that argument, 
and he knew it, too, and marched back into the 
Texanola Hotel, followed by his defeated opponent, 
looking conscious of his victory.” 

“You see, Hedley,” he remarked, “you cannot 
expect to have it always your own way, even though 
you do know so much about what you call your ‘fine 
town of Texanola.’” 
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After a minute’s interval for ordering supper, Henry 
added, partly in answer to the late controversy, partly 
in answer to his own thoughts : 

“And by the way, Hedley, while we are on‘ the 
subject we may as well settle it once for all.” 

Harold started. He also had been absorbed in his 
own reflections. “Settle what at once?” he asked. 
“ About my sharing your supper? Oh, I’ve given in. 
Vl stay—I sg 

“I should think you will stay!” interrupted 





Harry, authoritatively. “I'll get Mrs. Vernet to tie” 
you down in your chair, if you don’t look out. But 
there’s something a good deal more important than 
supper to settle about.” 

“A good many things?” 

“Yes ; a good many things. But one thing first.” 

“ Supper?” 

“Oh! bother. Hedley—Mr. Hedley—will you 
shut up and not interrupt any more? You are enough 
to try the patience of half-a-dozen Jobs.” 

“Then don’t pull such a long face over what you 
have got to tell me. You make me suppose that at 
least you are going to say you are about to be 
beheaded, and I always put off hearing bad news as 
long as possible.” | 

“But this isn’t bad news,” expostulated Henry. 
“And my face is long by nature, without any pulling, 
But do listen now. One of the chief things my father 
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told rre to do on reaching this place was to get hold of 
some reliable fellow, well recommended by some of 
the principal people fe 

“Ah! to be sure. Mr. Marion, for example.” 

“No, indeed, Mr. Marion didn’t recommend you. I 
am glad he didn’t.” 

“Soam I. But did anyone?” 

“Yes. The Vernets.” 

“Ah! I see. And I recommended them. All 
right. You are of a trustful disposition, evidently, and 





so much the better for you. However, if there are 
not many people to blow my trumpet for me, I am a 
splendid hand at blowing it myself. To begin with 
—biography style—poor but honest parents. In 
other words, I’m what in the old country would be 
termed a gentleman born and bred, education, and so 
on. Not too much bread, by the way, at least, little 
jam on it. Also‘ Latin and less Greek.’ Didn't take 
to them as I should have done to the jam. And to 
wind up, I’d rather work than beg, and I’d rather 
die than steal. And so—at your service.” 

At these last words Henry sprang to his feet and 
seized his companion’s hands, “Really?” he ex- 
claimed. 

It was Harold Hedley’s turn now to open his eyes. 
“* Really!’ what?” he demanded. 

“Why, really at my service. Because that is what 
my father wished. I was to get hold of some one—a 
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gentleman if possible—who would accept the position 
straight off of confidential clerk, guide, helper, friend, 
and everything. Just what you have been to me 
to-day, in fact. And there—there are the terms by 
the month. I wrote them down from my father’s 
lips. Will they do?” 

But Harold Hedley could not answer directly. He 
was very pale, and his lips were drawn in very tightly, 
the one upon the other. 

Poor fellow! He had been living upon hope, with 
so very little help from anything besides, for some 
time past. It was small wonder that his strength of 
nerve was at rather a low ebb. At last he muttered, 
with a stammering tongue: 

“ Baumgarten, I—I must not take advantage of you. 
Your father meant some one older—I am too young.” 

Henry folded his arms resolutely. “ My father told 
me to choose some one whom I believed I could like 
as well as trust. I like you already—much; and 
trust you. And look here! If you won't accept the 
post, I’ll—I’ll—ah! yes, that’s it, 1’ll go right away and 
offer it to Mr. Marion. So now, which shall it be?” 

Harold Hedley grasped his companion’s hand. “I / 
accept the trust,” he murmured in low, agitated tones. 
“T will guard it, if need be, with my life; and may 
God bless you for your faith in me.” 
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CHAPTER X. 


RICHES IN HAND AND IN PROSPECT. 


WULLO! What’s up now? Wherever 
are you off to, at that pace?” ~ 

Harold Hedley might well ask. 
Henry Baumgarten was tearing along, 
as though for life and death, across 
the site of the mapped Medical College, over the 
swamp that at present represented the theatre, and 
down the future “ Broadway,” in a fashion that would 
certainly have got him taken up for a runaway thief 
had that said Broadway been duly laid and paved, 
and furnished with its expected complement of 
fashionable pedestrians. 

Hedley had to fly along by his friend’s side, to be 
able to put his questions, for the first “Hullo!” had 
no effect in checking his speed. 

Busy, active building work had now been going on 
at lots 1,058 and 1,059, for just a month. 

Mr. Baumgarten, in those short few minutes of a 
father’s final counsels to a son for a lifetime, had 
strictly enjoined upon his boy to lose no time in 
getting a home and warehouses erected upon the 
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' land he empowered him to buy at Texanola. And 
Henry, thinking that the home was so soon to shelter 
his father, made it the business of a most eager, active 
love to carry out the instructions, : 

There was no lack of workmen at his disposal. 
There were many other poor fellows like Harold 
Hedley, who had spent most of their little fortune in 
the purchase of the land which was to pay them, they 
were so plausibly assured, three or four hundred per 
cent. in the course of a few weeks, but who now found 
it the greatest blessing to use the hands in Henry’s 
service which they found so useless in their own. 

Even grocers with no customers, bakers with little 
besides bad debts on their books, and furniture dealers 
with their unlessened, fading stock of goods, were 
glad enough to turn carpenters, wood-sawyers, 
foundation diggers, in the pay of the new young 
townsman with the well-filled purse. 

Harry paid, and also took his share of the task as a 
most industrious day labourer, and Hedley, here, 


there, and everywhere, guiding, planning, helping the 


awkward, teaching the stupid, and winning goodwill 
all round, displayed a perfect genius as an architect. 

“I can’t think how you do it,” said Henry one day, 
with ever-growing admiration for his new friend. 
“Did you ever learn the profession ?” 

Hedley laughed joyously. 

“Seems I did, doesn’t it? More than I thought. 


& 
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A good, clever old gentleman gave me the run of his 
office, two or three years ago, for a twelvemonth, and 
I picked up all I could. There was some sort of a 
hinted hope held out, that if I proved apt he might 
take me on as a free pupil, you see; so, of course, I 
did my best.” 

“Yes,” said Henry, rather questioningly. “But he 
did not after all, I suppose, did he? For once Hope 
‘played you false.” 

“Nothing of the sort,” exclaimed Hedley, indig- 
nantly. “Is my hopeful work of those days doing 
nothing for me now, pray? Never believe anything 
so bad as that, Baumgarten. I’m eight years older 
than you, and I can tell. Hope—a good, honest, right 
Hope—never plays a fellow false, never.” 

“ But about being taken on in that office?” ventured 
Henry. 

“Oh! as for that, kind old Mr. Warley died, and 
then his brother and partner wanted the usual 
premium with me, which my father couldn’t afford to 
pay, so—there it was! But Hope only waited to grow 
its fruit till now, that was all. And it tastes all the 
sweeter for having been so long in ripening, like our 
figs on the south wall at home.” 

“I wish I knew that England too,” said Henry, 
with a change of thought. “ You are fonder of it than 
I am of New Orleans.” 

“Well I never, I should just think so,” exclaimed 
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Hedley, with , quite unconscious English vanity. 
“But, never mind, Baumgarten, you shall see the 
jolliest, and best, and finest old place in the world, 
too, some day, when we’ve made our fortunes—that is 
to say when I have, for yours has, apparently, dropped 
into your mouth already.” 

“Almost wish it hadn’t,” muttered Henry, as he 
looked after his active, energetic friend, with every- 
thing of this world’s prizes still lying before him to be 
hoped for, and to win. 

But this short conversation took place not more . 
than ten days after the J/erico had landed young 
Baumgarten, his bales of bedding, books, baths, 
pictures, trunks of clothes and valuables, and such an 
immense sum of ready money that Henry was startled 
and astonished when he discovered the great amount 
with which he had been entrusted. His wonder 
would have been still greater had he known that 
Sambo had still more placed in his faithful guardian 
hands. | 

The very hour when Mr. Baumgarten had suddenly 
become filled with the consciousness that he was a_ 
victim of the terrible scourge now raging in his city, 
he had been on his way to the bank, to pay in 
nearly a hundred thousand dollars to his account, in 
readiness for the forthcoming yearly purchases of 
merchandize. | 

Sambo was with him, and instead of being paid 
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into the bank, the. money was instantly transferred 
to that faithful servant, half to be given at once, in 
his father’s presence, to Henry, the other half to be 
retained in Sambo’s possession for the next few years. 

“And if I die, meantime, massa?” asked poor 
Sambo. 

“You will not take the money with you,” replied 
his master quietly, “any more than I shall de. You 
can place it in a packet, with instructions and full 
information, as soon as you like, and then it will be 
found for the rightful owner, in the event you suggest. 
And in any case I will not leave it here. I feel as 
though the whole city were doomed, and all that is in 
it. Let me at least know that I send my child away 
provided with the means of living.” 

In those first days at Indian Point, Henry supposed 
that his father must have entrusted him with money 
that should be paid over to some other merchant, or 
for some great consignment of wool, about which Mr. 
Baumgarten, in the hurry of leave-taking, had forgotten 
to give instructions. 

He was to know better soon, poor lad. Meantime 
to return to the subject with which our last chapter 
began. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


WAITING ON THE SHORE. 


NIGHT as well speak to the wind as to 
you!” exclaimed Hedlcy breathlessly, 
as the two rushed on side by side. 
Henry was still more breathless, for 
excitement was making him pant, as 
He really could not answer. 
At last curiosity was too much for his companion. 
He made a clutch at Hal’s arm, and twirled him 





round. 

“ Now, Baum, old fellow, just you let a fellow know 
where we're galloping, and I’ll gallop with you into 
the Gulf of Mexico, if you like, but till I hear our 


» 





destination, not another 

But by this time Harry had gasped and panted 
himself into power to interrupt his friend, and to 
shout : 

“It's the ship, Hedley. You might know. Let me 
go!” 

And the “Let me go!” cry was not so much 
needed after all, for he wrenched himself free, even 
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as he uttered it. And then he ran on again, and 
Hedley still by his side, although the latter did 
ejaculate with laughing scorn: 

“Well I never! I’d really go a little faster if I 
were you, to be in time to meet that ship on its 
arrival.” 

Far away out was the small coasting ship for which 
the merchant's son had been waiting so arixiously 
during these past four weeks. When he sailed from 
New Orleans he had known that twenty-eight days 
must elapse before he again saw his father, because 
there was no more speedy communication as yet 
between the city and the new town. But poor Harry 
had never, for a moment, let himself entertain the fear 
that the longcd-for reunion could be delayed still 
further. 

His longing cyes caught sight of the vessel when 
it was still only as a speck on the horizon, and forth- 
with all work for that day was over. He started off 
for the shore. Hedley caught sight of him, and 
started off in pursuit. 

“ And now, what to do for the next hour or two?” 

That query was uttered in a tone of calm soliloquy, 
but it got a speedy answer, and a stubborn one too: 

“Wait.” 

“ All right,” was the tranquil assent. “ Waiting isn’t 
half a bad business when there’s hope to back it up.” 

And Mr, Harold Hedley dropped his lean limbs on 
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to the sands, and his lean cheek into his hand, and 
closed his eyes. Henry sat up with his arms round 
his knees, and stared at the glistening sea, and the 
apparently motionless ship, till his eyes ached. Then 
he looked round at his friend. 

“ Heds!” 

“Fire away—not aslecp.” 

“No. But you were in the land of dreams. What 
were you thinking of ?” 

“Easy told. How pleased the dear old mums will. 
be when she hears that I have got regular employ- 
ment.” 

“You love your mother, Heds?” 

Hedley started up, with a sudden, impulsive flush 
on his face. “Why, man alive! What do you take 
me for? <A wild beast, a croc—no, that’s too good— 
I mean a barber’s block, a balloon s 

Henry burst out laughing. 

“No, Heds, decidedly not that. You never will 
remember how skinny you are. You are always 
indulging in plump similes. But you know quite . 
well that my question wasn’t really a question, 





only—— 
“Only something else. Well, yes. I might have 
known as much, but just at the moment, you know, it 
did sound queer. What, as a fact, were you trying to 
hammer out when you asked it?” 
“I hardly know. First you were smiling, and 
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then—I don’t feel like smiling just now at all 
Hedley——” 

“Well, as I said before, fire away! Only don’t ask 
me ever again if I love my mother. If we were 
within a half-hour’s walk of each other you might, 
but not with all that blazing sea yonder between us. 
But I beg your pardon. What were you going to 
say ?” - 
Baumgarten was staring out at the slowly coming 
vessel again, as if he would draw it on with his eyes. 
His reply came in low tones: 

“Hedley. If my father should, after all my hoping, 
not be in that ship out there, what could you say 
for Hope, then? It would be proved false then.” 

There was a pause of some few moments, and 
perfect silence. Henry started slightly when his 
companion’s hand came down with a firm thud on his 
shoulder. 

“Look here, Baums. I'm not given to talking of 
these sort of things, but—are you an infidel? If your 
father is not in that ship, if even he should never 
come to you in any ship, is it not, then, that you will 
only have to carry on your hope a little longer 
to that time when—when—there shall be no more 
sea, and hope will have its perfect, full reward?” 

Again there was a silence. Henry's head was bent 
low. At last he muttered : 

“No, Hedley, I’m not an infidel. At least, I go to 
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church always, when there’s a church to go to, and 
I’ve got my Bible and all that sort of thing, you know. 
But all the same, if I lost my father I should lose 
hope too, hope in anything, care for everything.” 

Hedley withdrew his hand. 

“TI did not know, Baumgarten, that you were so 
weak, so cowardly.” 

Those were blessed words he spoke, destined to 
produce strength, submission, courage in the future, 
although their speaker was in that hour unconscious 
of the fact. He added, quictly: 

“T love my mother, but I love our Maker more. If 
I lose the one from this small earthly home, I still 
have the other. And He ‘is sufficient,’” 


Time had never before seemed so long to Henry in 
his life as whilst he sat there watching on the shore 
for the ship to enter the little bay. 

Whether his companion found the hours equally 
long it was impossible to judge. But apparently not, 
for that slight, contented smile that had before 
attracted Henry was again playing over his lips. 
Besides, he was not looking, as the other watcher was, 
for an immediate answer to his hope. It is one thing 
to be expecting to see a beloved father in the course 
of the afternoon, and another to be indulging a 
distant hope of return to parents and brother and 
sisters in the future years. One hope is necessarily of 
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a more tranquil and patient disposition than the other. 
As Harry himself muttered once, half impatiently : 

“ It’s easy enough for you to look as cool as a water 
melon. You are not expecting any one.” | 

The boy was quite thankful when he saw Sambo 
coming down to the beach. He sprang to his feet, 
shouting to urge him on. He felt so confident now 
of a sharer and sympathiser with his eager_restless- 
ness. He was scarcely surprised when he saw the 
growing gloom of the past few weeks on the poor 
negro’s face had now become an expression of abject 
miscry. 

“Cheer up, Sambo,” he exclaimed, with cheeks 
flushed crimson with excitement. “Cheer up. Your 
master will be here in a few minutes now, to thank 
you himself for all the good care you have taken of 
me.” : 

Sambo clasped his hands, and the tears began to 
stream down his checks. 

“But, Massa Harry. Oh, Massa Harry, if— 
if———” 

“Well,” rather sharply. “If what, Sambo ?” 

“If—if—Massa Harry—if, massa should not 
come?” 

Henry clenched his hands with a sudden spasm of 
agony. Then he stamped his foot. 

“You too, Sambo, are croaking! Are you all 
envious of my joy, or afraid lest I should be too 
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happy. He must come. I cannot do without him. 
And he loves me as much as I love him.” 

“Yes, yes,” moaned faithful Sambo. “That so. 
Massa he love too much. Send me away with you 
for love, and oh! Massa Harry, I did wish to stay 
with him. You gone, I gone, he have no one.” 

And, bowing his face in his hands, the poor 
creature fled away along the sands, to indulge his 
fresh burst of uncontrollable gricf. 

Mr. Baumgarten had laid his strict commands 
upon his servant that the young son was to receive 
no hint of what his father’s state was when the 
Mexico \eft New Orleans, until the arrival of the 
following month’s ship. 

Although he had no hope of recovery, still there 
was such a possibility ; and besides, even one month's 
absence, filled with fresh cares and interests, might 
be trusted to soften the blow to some slight extent. 

In those first hours of his fatal illness the father 
appearcd to take thought for everything that might 
concern the future welfare of hisorphanson. Perhaps 
the fever working in the brain quickened its activity. 

At first leaving his home Henry had been filled 
with doubts and fears and anxieties, but, thanks to 
his new friend and his novel employments, they had 
gradually faded and given way to hope and. vigorous 
determination to prove to himsclf, his father, Sambo, 
and everyone, that the important trust placed in him 
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was deserved. While you are working so hard all 
day that you fall asleep the minute your head touches 
the pillow at night, you cannot manage to get much 
time for indulging in gloom or despondency. 

It was only poor Sambo who knew everything, and 
who knew what that slowly incoming ship might be 
bringing to his young master, instead of the parent he 
was So eagerly expecting. 

At least, we said he knew everything. But even 
the faithful slave did not know or fear the full blow 
that was to fall upon his “ Massa Harry’s” head. 
And decidedly he had not the faintest dream of an 
idea that the same blow was also to administer a 
pretty sharp tap on the head to Harold Hedley. 

The tap was so sudden and unexpected that it took 
Hedlcy’s breath away, and even his great, brave grip 
on hope was loosened for a little while. 

But the reader shall hear. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


FALSE PLAY SOMEWHERE, 


Hedley, in deep stern tones, three days 
after he had joined Henry Baumgarten, 
in that run to the shore; and his 
assertion as to the said falsity was too 





miserably true. 

But wait a while. We must return to the two 
friends whom we left watching the steamer from New 
Orleans, as it made its way into Texanola Bay. 

In the depths of his honest, affectionate heart 
Hedley was almost as anxious for its arrival as 
Baumgarten, for it signified letters from home; but 
he had his feelings more under control. Of course, he 
should have. We have said he was cight years older. — 
And, besides, this especial waiting expcricnce was 
become a familiar one to him, although it was new to 
his friend, 

Henry’s fine, expressive young face betrayed the 
excess of -his emotions when they became too great 
for speech, as plainly as his words had done, and 
Sambo groaned once more as he again ventured 
within sight of it. Acting upon some sudden and 
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uncontrollable impulse, when the vessel was almost 
within hailing distance, he dashed forward, and flung 
himself on his knees before his young master. 

His voice was choked, his features convulsed with 
agony. “Massa Harry,” he exclaimed, “Massa 
Harry,” and the words came out almost with a shriek. 
“Don’t he look like that, Massa Harry, don’t—don’t— 
don’t! Don’the hopetoo much. Massa was ill when 
we came away.” 

A change came over the boy’s face. Such a change 
that, as he started to his feet, livid and quivering, 
Hedlcy sprang up too. No longer master of himself, 
overstrung with excitement, wild with a dawning 
agony of hitherto undreamt of apprehension, he 
lifted his arm, and the violent blow intended for poor 
Sambo was intercepted by Hedley’s cheek. The 
sight of the red mark and swelling somewhat recalled 
Henry to his senses. 

“T did not mean to strike you,” he said. 

“I know that perfectly well,” was the grave return. 
“Your mad hit was intended for half heart-broken 
faithful old Sambo. But I thought it just as well 
that I should deprive him of the unjust gift. You see 
I can give it back to you, if I choose, and he cant. 
But Hal, old fellow. Poor old Hal!” 

And the gravity of voice gave way to tones of 
womanly tenderness, and finally they died in a choking 
fit. Henry grasped hold of his hand, muttering 
hoarsely : 
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“Don’t, Hedley! Don’t seem as if you believed the 
the worst. Speak—say something.” 

But Hedley did believe the worst, and he could not 
speak and say something to the contrary. He could 
only manage to stammer out imploringly and with 
deep pity: 

“Hals, whatever hard sorrow you may—may—be 
called to bear, do—do remember that our Father does 
love us, however He acts.” 

However, the clearest voice in the world would have. 
had as little effect as stammering tones in checking or 
soothing the first bitter outburst of poor young Baum- 
garten’s gricf, when he caught sight of his father's 
lawyer, instead of his father himself, standing on the 
steamer’s deck. He knew the worst then, without 
further need for Mr. Bernays’ solemn but formal 
information. 

“If I had known, if I had only known before we 
parted!” he moaned, as he still sat, hours after, on the 
shore where Mr. Bernays had given the sad tidings» 
as though by some spell he were rooted to the spot. — 
A few feet behind him sat Sambo, and close at hand 
was Hedley. He replied to the moan now. 

“Do you not see though, Hal, how wise as well as 
loving your father was, to kcep you ignorant? Not 
all his commands, and your wish to obey them, 
would have had power to restrain your clinging to 
him in that heartrending hour, had you known that 
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the parting was so probably to be a final one on 
earth.” 

Henry lifted his red eyelids for a moment. 

“Of course,” he gasped, hastily. “And is not that 
the very reason for wishing that I had known, doubly 
wishing it, for the very cause it would have given me 
for doing as you say?” 

Hedlcy laid his hand on his companion’s shoulder. 

“If you had so clung to him, most likely you would 
have died also.” 

“And a good thing too. What do you suppose I 
have got left me now to live for?” 

“The greatest of all possible things,” was the firm 
reply. “You have to live to do the will of God. 
You have to live to prove that you are brave, as your 
father was brave, to bow in trustful submission to 
God’s decree, and not a poor, contemptible, miserable 
coward, eager to fly from the first trial that has fallen 
to your lot.” 

The expression of Baumgarten’s face grew less 
strained as he listened, and a touch of his usual spirit 
appeared in the retort: 

“You are tremendously fond of that word ‘ coward,’ 
it seems to me. According to your notions there 
would be a goodish number of cowards of one sort 
and another going around in the world.” 

“Exactly so,” said Hedley. “There are crowds of 
them, poor wretches! Lots of men and boys are the 
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most arrant cowards at the very moment that the 
blind world is praising them up for being brave. 
True courage is a glorious thing, but, like most other 
glorious things, it has been hung rather high up, and 
takes pretty much of a jump to reach it. Even when 
it is caught at many people get tired of the strain, and 
let go before they have gained a regular tight clutch 
at it.” 

“Ah well,” came the weary response, “that last 
thing won’t be my fate at any rate, for according tq 
you I have never madc the jump at all.” 

And then Baumgarten dropped his face back into 
his hands, for the tears were beginning to stream from 
his burning eyes at last, and instinctively he strove to 
hide them from his companions. 

Hedley’s own cycs were dim as he turned away and 
left the mourncr to weep in peace. He was only too 
thankful that he should find such relicf. 

That afternoon and night were given up to over- 
whelming grief. But the lawycr’s time was precious ; 
a return boat to New Orleans was hourly expected in 
the Bay, and after Hedley had contrived, almost by 
main force, to get Henry to swallow a few mouthfuls 
of breakfast, Mr. Bernays claimed his company and 
attention to much important business, 

“Of course,” said the lawyer, with a touch of 
asperity in his voice ; “of course, if your father had 
made his will differently, either the one left in my 
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hands, or the codicil drawn up in the hospital, of 
course I should have insisted upon taking you away 
from this disgracefully deceptive, dead-alive place ; 
but since he has taken the astounding step of leaving 
a young lad like you absolute master of himself and 





all this property, why—it only remains 

“To Icave me whcre my father himself, in his 
dying hours, sent me,” interrupted Henry Baumgarten, 
rather haughtily, “and where he expressly intimated 
that he wished me for the present to reside. By 
leaving me thus uncontrolled my father showed his 
perfect trust in me, and as far as my power extends 
it shall not be belied.” 

The old lawyer regarded him somewhat keenly 
while he spoke : 

“ Fifteen—a boy—a child,” he had muttered irritably 
and anxiously to himself many hundred times during 
the past three weeks or so. “A child—ridiculous, 
Ah! ridiculous do I say, even wicked to have left him 
guardianless like this.” 

But as Mr. Bernays now sharply scrutinized the 
features, expression, and bearing of his late client’s 
son, and noted the firmness of the clear voice, his 
recent thoughts and opinions underwent a rapid 
modification. 

“Well, well,” he ejaculated, after a short pause, and 
rather in answer to his own thoughts than as speaking 
to his companion, “ Well, well, I suppose a man may, 
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after all, be accredited with being the best judge of 
his own son’s disposition and powers. But I know if 
I left my boys to do as they liked with a fortune I 
should soon expect to hear that the fortune had gone 
in fishing-rods, ponies, and almond-rock ; and for the 
boys themselves, that one of them was drowned, and 
the other had come by a broken neck. Yes, Baum- 
garten, you may laugh, but that is so. However, I 
conclude your father had reasons to justify him in 
entertaining no such fears on your account.” 6 

“TI hope so; I believe so,” said Henry earnestly, 
the momentary laugh into which he had been betrayed 
quickly caught back to give way to the sad and grave 
thoughts with which he was almost overwhelmed. 

But one item of intelligence the lawyer had as yet 
withheld, or at any rate referred to throughout the 
interview in such a manner as to fail to arouse the 
boy’s divided attention to its immense significance. 
The minute had now arrived when this matter could 
no longer be postponed. 

A sharp, loud tap at the door, that bespoke authority . 
or insolence, was followed by its opening, and that 
again by a voice asking, with a tone of studied 
impudence : 

“And pray, friend Bernays, may I ask whether the 
prodigious long time you have taken to tell my friend 
Baumgarten’s son the fact that you have nothing 
particular to tell him at all, significs that you charge 
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by the hour as other workmen do, play and employ- 
ment reckoning in comfortably together? You see, 
as I shall have half the bill to pay now, I feel in- 
terested.” 

Until this impertinent speech came to an end the 
lawyer sat with head bent low over the papers 
strewed upon the table before him. Baumgarten 
had turned away to the window of the new hotel’s 
new coffee-room, which had been given up to him 
and his business by the Vernets for the morning. 
Under these circumstances, although the new-comer 
said out the say he had come resolved to achieve, 
most readers will understand how the boldness of 
his voice at the outset gradually dribbled away into 
the weakest of weak braggadocio. As Anthony 
Trollope most truly remarks, “It is discouraging, 
to say the least of it, to speak to folks who don't 
make a show of paying you any heed.” But the 
intruder found it a good deal worse when he was 
attended to. | 
- “Have you quite done?” asked a low, icy voice 
that made even Henry shiver. And a pair of steel- 
blue eyes fixed upon the stranger in a way that 
Seemed to hold him there as in a vice. 

Nearly five minutes passed before another word 
was spoken, but that silence like many another said 
much, It was an eloquence that one of the party, at 
any rate, found oppressive in its weightiness. - last 
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Mr. Bernays withdrew his cold, still gaze, and turning 
towards Henry, he said, in tones marked by bitter 
vexation and anxiety : 

“Doubtless, Baumgarten, you consider that the 
evidence of your father’s ample confidence in you 
is but extra proof of his wisdom and clear-sighted- 
ness ; will that faith be further confirmed when I tell 
you that yonder unwhipped, currish churl is the 
partner he wound up by choosing for you, partner to 
the full half share of your fortune, partner of yotr 
business and your daily life?” 

Henry had as yet paid no hced to the unknown 
individual, He had scarccly heard his rude address 
to the solicitor, and, but for the impress given to these 
words by the previous silence, it is tolerably safe to 
declare that he would not have heard the solicitor’s 
address to himself. As it was, the sentences fell upon 
a brain so far abstracted that many of them made no 
impression ; but the hard, stinging words, “ unwhipped, 
currish churl” roused him. He stepped back from 
the window with a quick, inquiring gaze around the, 
room, and followed the direction of the speaker’s eyes 
as the concluding sentence was uttered : 

“ Partner of your business and your daily life.” 

“Who is this partner that you speak of?” he asked. 
“ By my father’s leave—nay, by his express instruction, 
I have already chosen one. Has my father found 
time and power to choose me another since I quitted 
him? It seems impossible.” 
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“For your sake I wish it had been,” returned the 
solicitor sternly. “For the sake of that happiness 
and peace which -he so earnestly, so devoutly, strove 
to secure to you, he lived ten minutestoolong. There 
stands the partner he has given you, coupled with a 
prayer that you will receive him, and hearken to his 
instructions, and look up to him. He looks as if 
any honest lad could look #p to him, does he not? 
No, no, if you are to look to him at all it must be 
to look down upon him, not up; that feat would be 
impossible,” 

“As impossible as it is to believe that you, sir, 
can find amuscment or satisfaction in hoaxing me 
at such a season as this. My father choose me a 
fellow like ¢hat for a partner indeed! He would 
sooner have given me the unwhipped cur in reality.” 

Something in the lawyer’s look had quelled the 
intruder temporarily, but his sullen nature took fresh 
fire at the boy’s scornful words, and, advancing further 
into the room, he said, with a heavy scowl: 

“YT would have you beware, my boy, how far you 
tax my forbearance. I should prefer to be on good 
terms with my friend’s son, but if such is to be the 
case I advise you not to let that tongue of yours run 
away with you too far. Whatever you please to 
think that your father would sooner have done than 
give you me for a partner, that is the thing he has 
done, and I intend to have my rights to the full. 
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Moreover, as you have just been informed, your 
father, by his dying instructions, enjoins you to take 
me for your pattern and your guide,” 

There was a slight pause. Baumgarten had walked 
close in front of Reginald Warley, looking him up 
and down from head to foot. Then he spoke clearly, 
and deliberately : 

“It is false! My father never chose you for my 
partner to so much as the extent of buying a pound 
of tallow. Not in delirium would I believe that hé 
could have so lost his powers of discernment. You 
are lying to us, and you know it.” 
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CHAPTER XIIL 


REGINALD WARLEY HOLDS WHAT HE STOLE, 


KT is one thing to say that a man is false, 
and uttering falsehoods, and quite 
another thing to prove that it is so. 
It is one thing to be convinced of the 
treachery yourself, and quite another 
thing to convince other folks of its perpetration. 

How ever the matter had come to pass Henry 
Baumgarten had to learn, and within a few minutes, 





too, of his declaration to the contrary, that as far as 
law and evidence went, the dying merchant certainly 
had chosen Reginald Warley for his son’s co-heir and 
counsellor, 

“It only remains for you to empower me to dispute 
this codicil,’ said Mr. Bernays; “and rest assured 
that I will leave no stone unturned to oust this 
scoundrel from his ill-gotten property.” 

“The property which a dying father bequeathed to 
one who had braved the deadly perils of the foul pesti- 
lence to soothe and minister to his last hours,” put in 
Warley, and the nail, false metal as it was, went home 
to the young son’s heart. 
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There was certainly no doubt that Reginald Warley 
had been one of the volunteer nurses in the yellow 
fever hospital, whatever his motives might have been 
for the step ; equally certainly Mr. Bernays had been 
startled to learn that a young fellow of the name of 
Warley had been one of the most unflinching, untiring, 
and skilful of all the band. He never thought of 
inquiring whether there were two of the same name, 
and the one, to whom the praise really belonged, had 
so kept himself in the background that the lawyer 
employed by Reginald to write down Mr. Baum- 
garten’s dying wishes, never learnt that Reginald had 
a cousin there at all. They were in different wards, 
and were far too dismally busy with suffering and 
_ death to engage in gossip as to their companions’ 
names and belongings. 

Reginald Warley’s claim to the most basely- 
obtained riches was the further secured from dispute 
in that he had been clever enough to obtain the 
services of a young lawyer of very high repute, in 
unconsciously carrying out his deception. As for his 
cousin Richard, he was safe enough in that quarter, 
for he knew perfectly well that Richard would as 
soon think of striking one of the poor sufferers in his 
charge, as of putting forth a claim to a great worldly 
reward for services done in his Master’s name. 

Whatever he might think, his silence might be 
securely reckoned on. Looked at on all sides, 
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Reginald Warley decided that, at all events for once, 
and in his favour, dishonesty had proved the most 
successful policy, and therefore, in his estimation, also 
the best. 

Richard Warley pondered in secret very deeply 
and sadly over the affair, and at last wrote his cousin 
a letter, marked private, in which he said no word 
about himself, but implored Reginald to resign the 
property “with which he had been so strangely 
endowed ;” and offered to share his own little 
fortune—just fallen to him—with him, would he do 
SO. 

“ A fool and his money are soon parted, no doubt,” 
jeered the unjust inheritor to himself, as he stood in 
his own room watching the burning of the letter, to 
which he had set light as soon as read. 

“What an awful fool Dick is! Must be a bigger 
one than even I gave him credit for, to suppose that 
I’d give up some hundred thousand dollars, with the 
immediate prospect of making as much more, for the 
sake of halving his paltry little three hundred pounds 
a year with him.” 

“For the sake of winning back a comparatively 
easy conscience,” Richard would have mentally 
corrected, had he heard the speech. But his cousin's 
conscience was too benumbed to feel aware of any 
want of ease. His only concern in those days was to 
win ease of body, or rather as many luxuries and 
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comforts as money and unlimited selfishness could 
obtain for him. He neither cared what opinion his 
own conscience entertained of him, nor those of other 
people. 

One glance at the new arrival was enough to 
produce a most decided impression against him in 
the mind of Harold Hedley, and two days’ experience 
of his insolent, overbearing ways convinced him as 
positively as Henry himself, that, in spite of the 
extraordinary strength of the arguments in Reginald 
Warley’s favour, still Reginald Warley was not— 
could not be, the man whom Mr. Baumgarten had 
chosen, in the solemn hour of death, to recommend so 
fervently to the friendship of his only child, the son 
of so many prayers, and to whom he had ever been 
careful to set a fair example from the boy’s infancy. 

Reginald Warley had not been altogether what the 
world would term “a bad sort of fellow,” before that 
unhappy temptation befel him in the yellow-fever 
hospital. A certain amount of ambition with which 
he was endowed had helped him to keep clear of such . 
transgressions and offences against good taste as were 
likely to interfere with success in his profession, At 
the same time, seeing possible clients in nearly every- 
one he came across, he had gained credit for pleasant 
manners, and a good temper which he did not possess, 

All this was changed now. He had obtained 
possession of a fortune sufficiently ample to enable 
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him to treat the world’s frowns with contempt, and 
to care little for its smiles. Any idea of continuing 
his career as a lawyer was flung aside, and he only 
decided to turn attention for a while to mercantile 
affairs, because to his foolish ignorance they seemed 
to have some of the feverish interest of speculation ; 
and further, and more decidedly, because he had 
already taken a spiteful dislike to Henry Baumgarten, 
and saw innumerable opportunities for indulging it 
by remaining in the business. Meantime he spent 
most of his hours in drinking, smoking, and eating. 

“There has been false play somewhere!” said 
Harold Hedley, the second evening of the new-comer’s 
residence in Texanola. 

“Hush!” muttered Henry hastily ; “I believe the 
swindler is close by. He may hear you. Better not 
make him your enemy.” 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


ONE LISTENER HEARS NO GOOD OF HIMSELF. 


| i rie a rule warnings, that is to say, of course, 
4 2 human warnings, have a tiresome knack 
| of coming too late. 

“Hullo! look out,” cries someone, just 





as your foot has already planted itself in 
the horrible mud-pudding lately swept up beside the 
pavement. 

“Why, only think, you are in the wrong train, I 
advise you to get out quick,” shouts a friend, just 
as the whistle sounds, and the guard rushes up and 
down, with a good imitation of being in a frantic 
passion capable of pushing you under the wheels of 
the rolling carriages, if you dared to risk tumbling 
there by getting out now. 

“Take care!” ejaculates a companion, just as your 
head, lately bent over your plate, has already risen up 
in the nick of time to come violently in contact with 
the bowl of gravy in the waiter’s hand, and it is 
already descending in a decidedly savoury but most 
uncomfortable shower-bath all over you. 
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Exactly as it is in all these instances, so familiar to 
us all (or at any rate, I suppose, you will confess to 
some experiences very similar?), so was it with 
Harold Hedley, and the warning given him by Baum- 
garten at the end of our last chapter. 

“Hush! take care, I believe he is close by. He 
may hear you,” said Henry, and, boy though he yet 
was, he had keen-sightedness and wisdom enough to 
add—* Better not make him your enemy.” 

But it was of little use to say “take care,” of small 
good to give that second warning, when Reginald 
Warley was as close to the two speakers as they were 
to each other. He had heard, and he had already 
become honest Hedley’s enemy. He was leaning 
against the inner wall of a newly-erected wooden 
shanty, first representative of the warehouses, that 
were to be, of the firm of Baumgarten and Warley. 
Immediately outside the same wall stood the two 
friends, talking upon the topic nearest, at the moment, 
to both hearts. 

Upon receiving Henry’s caution, Hedley lifted his 
head, with a short laugh, and looked around fear- 
lessly. “I am not afraid of villains, Hal, and don’t 
intend to be.” 

Henry shook his head dubiously. 

“Humph! well, perhaps one need not be, in the 
general way, Heds. But the one we are thinking of 
just now must be so horribly unscrupulous if he 
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actually cheated a dying man, or so awfully clever 
if he really managed to cheat even my father into 
thjnking well of him, that I do most heartily hope 
you will be on your guard with him.” 

“T will be on my guard in this way with him,” 
returned the other. “For your sake, and to deliver 
you from association with one whose companionship 
is contamination, I will watch him as a cat watches a 
mouse. I will condescend to note his ways, his 





words, his acts.” There came an interruption. 

“Thanks, my friend, for the supreme honour you 
propose to do me,” said a mocking, grating voice. 

Even Hedley was a degree taken aback, when he 
saw himself thus unexpectedly face to face with the 
individual of whom he had been speaking in terms of 
such scathing condemnation. 

His younger companion involuntarily shrank a step 
away from the malevolent-looking face; and the 
action was greeted with a sneering laugh, that proved 
the stranger’s aptness to perceive such signs. 

“Aye, my boy,” he said, with an air of condes- 
cending familiarity, “ Aye, you are ’cute enough, I see, 
in some things. I am not quite the sort of fellow 
that folks may be apt to find it pleasant to be on bad 
terms with, You are my partner, and I am not 
disposed to quarrel with you if I am not tricd too far ; 
but beggar servants of the firm——” 

And Reginald Warley broke off his speech, turned 
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full front to Hedley, looked him up and down from 
head to foot even more closely and deliberately than 
Henry had done with respect to himself a couple of 
days before, and then resumed : 

“But beggar servants—servants of the firm—Well, 
if they want to go on eating my bread in the future, 
as they have been doing during the past three weeks 
and more, they had better learn to be spies for me 
instead of upon me; and, above all, to keep a civil 
tongue in their heads, or they may chance to get 
kicked out of their employment rather quicker than 
they think for. I am half-master here, I advise all 
people to remember, and in virtue of superior age, 
head master, and the child, woman, or man who dares 
to try it on with Reginald Warley had better look 
out.” 

He turned on his heel with that last piece of 
advice, but looked back over his shoulder to add— 
“Especially if they happen to be starvelings who wish 
their wages paid, and a stray bone thrown their way 
now and again.” 

There was utter silence between the two left behind 
for some mintues. As for Henry, he felt so deeply 
wounded for his friend’s sake, so miserably ashamed 
even, it may be added, of the gross insult paid him in 
the name of the firm, that his courage failed him to 
speak, as much as inclination. Hedley broke the 
heavy spell upon them both at last, with a long deep 
sich, prelude tn his words: 
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“You are right, Hal. He is ‘awfull\@éver,’ asvyou 
observed. He knew exactly what to sa how we 
Say it, to gain his end of kicking me i ed! 
cally. Heis far too big a bully to have courage to do 
the feat, or rather to attempt it, literally. But, clever 
as he is, he cannot take away the comfort and happiness 
you have already given me, and I earnestly hope that 
you will not let him rob me of your friendship in the 
future, although we can no longer enjoy the constant 
companionship of the past thirty days. ‘ 

Henry turned paler than before, and opened both 
eyes and mouth aghast. “Why not?” he exclaimed. 
“Surely you can never mean that you are going to 
fling me overboard because of what he said. You 
cannot mean to be barbarous enough to thrust me 
altogether, wholly and solely, upon the society of that 
unmannerly rascal! Do you mean to punish me for 
my poor father’s mistake in that tremendous way, by 
way of proving that you act up the ‘living, useful 
Christianity, you talked of the other night? Oh! 
Heds, you can’t !!” 

Poor old Heds’ lips quivered at this final piteous 
appeal, in spite of his twenty years, But he kept firm 
to the resolve made even whilst the interloper was 
using his ingenuity to rid himself of the too close 
observation of one whose honest, clear grey eyes filled 
him with instinctive apprehension. 

“You say,” urged Henry, “you say that Warley 
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- spoke as he'did, not with any particular present wish 


to be impertinent, but just as the readiest means to 
drive you out of your employment with me. If that 
is so, I should have imagined that even your due 
feeling of dignity would prevent your allowing your- 
self to be so driven!” 

Hedley smiled rather sadly. “ My pride, you mean, 
Hal. To tell you the truth, it did put in that plea, 
itself. But I am thankful that I have had strength 
given me to fight it down. You know the promise is, 
‘With the temptation a way to escape.’ I do pray for 
power, for grace to bear all things ; but the power and 
the grace as yet vouchsafed me would not bear the 
strain of perpetual jars and insults from that man, I 
fecl sure ; and I have no right to expect aid to bear a 
temptation, when the way to escape it is so plainly 
pointed out. And as far as thrusting you wholly and 
solely—as you put it—upon Warley’s society is con- 
cerned, pardon my asserting that it is nonsense. 
Although I refuse to any longer receive the money of 
your firm, I do not refuse to spend my evenings in 
your company.” 

And with that arrangement Henry had to be as 
Satisfied as he could. It still existed when the pair of 
friends stood together on the sheltered verandah of 
the Vernets’ hotel, watching their mutual enemy set 
forth upon his afternoon promenade, months later 
on, 
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It is just as well to know what Reginald Warley 
looked like, as he went swaggering along the half- 
made road in front of his property, so we will devote 
the commencement of a new chapter to his description. 
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CHAPTER XV. 


A TEXANOLA DANDY. 


S a rule, it is to be hoped, the man inside 
the clothes is of more importance than 
the clothes outside the man: but as 
regards Reginald Warley, his garments 





were certainly worth more than their 
wearer, so we will give them our first attention. 

To do at Rome as Rome docs, was one of Warlcy’s 
first principles ; accordingly, he had taken less time 
than most people in adapting his general “get up” 
to the most approved pattern of those around him, 
such small improvements only being made as his 
taste and vanity suggested. 

The tall silk hat, kid gloves, and gold watch chain, 
that had been considered quite fascinatingly elegant 
in New Orleans, at any rate by the wearer of them 
himself, were now all put away, and replaced by a 
broad-brimmed low felt wideawake for head cover, 
and a strong stecl guard not easily cut through or 
Snapped, The rest of his attire consisted chiefly of a 
light flannel shirt and trousers. A smart-looking wide 
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leather belt took the place of braces, and high top 
boots, adorned with tassels and_ gilded fronts, 
completed the costume. 

As for these boots, of one of them little was to be 
seen from beneath the pantaloon, but the other 
showed forth in all its grandeur, the Icft trouser 
being crumpled up above it, with a sort of genteel 
negligence, which was highly fashionable with the 
fast young Texans of that date. 

Altogether, the English solicitor and New Orledns 
city fine gentleman had undergone another of those 
rapid metamorphoses which he found so easy. He 
had risked all in entering the fever hospital ; that is to 
say, the worthless life which was all he had Ieft to 
risk, and he had won a great deal. 

Even Mr. Marion condescended to smoke cigar- 
ettes, drink brandy and water, and chew tobacco 
with such a kindred spirit. That pair got on 
splendidly together—so splendidly, in fact, that the 
town agent, in the course of a very few sociable 
evenings, had put his companion so often “up to a. 
thing or two,” that Mr. Reginald Warley would have 
only himself to blame if, for once in his life, he did not 
make a comfortable little second fortune quite in the 
honest way of business. 

As for Mr. Reginald’s partner, poor Harry, he was 
little troubled after all with the uncongenial society of 
the man whom he found so strangely thrust upon 
him by his father’s dying will. 
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It was only when Warley at any time discovered 
his benefactor’s son in the company of Harold 
Hedley that he troubled himself apparently to take 
any notice of the young head of the firm. On such 
occasions he continued to prove himself possessed of 
a most stinging tongue, which is a weapon against 
which very few people are provided with—invulner- 
able armour. At any rate Henry Baumgarten was 
not. 

“Take it coolly,” said Hedley one day, and drawing 
his friend on with long strides from the neighbour- 
hood of Reginald Warley. “Take it coolly, Hal. 
Don’t you know that it is only you yourself who give 
him a triumph in his spite?” 

“What do you mean?” came the blurted-out 
question. 

“Easily told. If you showed no anger or vexation 
his poor spite would fall back upon himself, as cold 
and clammy as a boy’s india-rubber sucker upon a 
lump of wet mud.” 

“Humph! That’s all very well to say.” 

“ And much finer to do,” interrupted Harold witha 
laugh. “But come along. You haven’t been doing 
half a good week’s work lately. That is how you 
come to have so much superfluous energy to spare for 
quarrelling.” 

This time Henry twisted himself round in front of 
his companion and stood still. | 
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“Do you happen to remember, Heds, that every bit 
of work I do goes to benefit that rascal yonder as 
much as myself? do you happen to remember that?” 

Hedley’s face began to wear that grave expression 
which was so much more impressive for its rarity. 

“Well,” he said quictly. “Go on.” 

“Go on!” retorted Harry. “ There isn’t any going 
on to do. At least, if there is, it’s on your side. I 
asked you a question?” 

“I know you did. But I did not see exactly how to 
answer it until I was quite sure what you were driving 
at. I may be making a mistake about your meaning.” 

Harry turned sharply back again beside Harold, 
and in his turn pulled his friend on hastily. “No 
mistake at all. I mean that I’m not quite such an 
idiot as to slave away at cither making or keeping 
money, from which that fellow is to gct a halfpenny- 
worth of benefit. I should think not, indeed. And I 
don’t know who'd expect I should.” 

Hedley answered as though the last words had been 
a second question. “Well then, to say the truth, I 
believe scarcely a single heathen or infidel in the 
world would expect it. Only I happen to be a 
follower of a Man who left me a command: ‘Do 
good to them that despitcfully use you.’ And He 
meant what He said.” 

There was a good long silence after this. The two 
forgot the purposed destination, and got down 
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unconsciously to their favourite shore. They walked 
on more slowly then, watching the long slow roll of 
the waves, 

“Their movement comes from the movement of 
the great Atlantic that washes the shores of my 
home,” murmured Hedley, breaking the spell of 
silence that had fallen over the two, and Henry burst 
out passionately——— 

“It is easy for you to keep faith, and act upon it. 
You still have everything, everything worth having. 
I have nothing. What reason have I to believe in an 
all-powerful love? I who have been robbed of—of 
all. Not a creature in the world but a poor black 
slave to care onc atom if you gave me a blow on the 
head now, and threw me out into the Gulf.” 

“ Hals,.” 

“Yes?” 

“You remember the history, in the Bible, of 
Jonathan and David? I think sometimes that my 
love for you must be such as Jonathan’s was for 
David. If you must feel wretched, and hopeless, 
and hard, like this, from time to time, let me know it; 
but I wish, for my sake, that you would try to be 
happy. You have at lcast two brothers, you see, to 
suffer with you or rejoice. One in heaven, one on 
earth.” 

Harry paused a moment to gulp down a lump in 
his throat, and then he said, in low tones: “I think 
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I am more like Saul, and you come to me playing on 
your harp, as David did for him, and drive out the 
evil spirit from me. I wish I were more like you. 
Even though you /ave forsaken my work for the 
Vernets.” 

“And I wish that we were both more like some- 
one else. Meantime, I am glad that I have played 
out your spirit of idleness. When you feel a spell of 
it coming on, Ict me have a hint in good time, and 
we'll both make holiday together—go fishing ér 
hunting, you know.” 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


IIAL BAUMGARTEN HAS PRE-VISIONS. 


AM so thirsty.” 

The two companions had _ been 
strolling on again for some little time 
when young Baumgarten thus ex- 
claimed. 

Hedley answered, with a laugh. “ Well, I am sure 
there is plenty of water about.” 

“T should just think so,” was the retort. “‘ Water, 
water everywhere, but not a drop to drink.’ By the 
bye, Heds, do you know it sometimes gives me a 
queer fecling rather, to sec how really surrounded this 
little strip of land is by the water. The bay here in 
front of us, the bayou behind, and no hills!” 

“Well?” 

Henry shook his shoulders impatiently. “You 
are awfully fond of saying ‘Well?’ Suppose a 
season’s extra heavy rains swelled that bayou there, 
and an extra high tide and wind-storm combined to 
bring those waves up here, where do you suppose our 
Texanola would be in an hour’s time?” 
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“In a good big bath, apparently.” 

_ “Humph! It’s no laughing matter, to my mind. 
Wherever Texanola might be, the Texanola people, 
I expect, and you and I among them, would be 
drowning. I wonder whether you would say, 
‘Well?’ then.” 

“* Fe has done all things well,” murmured Hedley, 
as though to himself. “I might do worse, Hal, than 
agree to the inevitable. However, meantime, I don't 
mind assuring you that your fears are groundless.” 

“ How do you know that, pray? Have the bay and 
the bayou let you into the secret of their future inten- 
tions as to good behaviour ?” 

“In the same way that you have as to yours, old 
fellow. You’ve behaved well in the past, and so I 
expect you to behave well in the future. During this 
eighteen months that I have been here, we have had 
several tremendous storms. Once the tide rose so, 
that it backed up the water in the bayon, and over- 
flowing all yonder strip where the Vernets’ house 
stands, and flowed like a river over nearly all the 
town, but our two gully-saved lots 

“Ah!” interrupted Henry, with wide eyes. “See 
then ; that is just what I a 

“Not at all,” interrupted Hedley, in his turn. “You 
talked of wholesale drownings, and I don’t know what 
all, in the way of horrors. But this little impromptu 
river wouldn’t have drowned a cat. And we were told 
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then by old settlers from the interior and lower down, 
and by the natives from up yonder, that even this 
experience of ours was one hitherto unheard of for 
nearly a hundred years. So, sir, where are your 
gloomy surmises now ?” 

But Hedley’s arguments and good-humoured banter 
were for once alike unavailing. If he were partial to 
saying, “Well?” Henry appcared to have at least 
an equal inclination at the present hour for shaking 
his head. He shook it again, as he gave his 
answer, 

“My surmises are exactly where they were before 
only a considerable deal stronger for what you say. 
Half-a-dozen quite small but equally certainly quite 
possible things might conjoin with those you had 
experience of, and produce a tremendous flood, that 
would not only cover the strip where the Vernets’ house 
stands, but the house itself, and as many more besides 
as we all have time to build in readiness for its hungry 
jaws meantime. You had the same sort of thought in 
your own mind, I believe, ten months ago, when you 
cried out at my idea of filling in the gully between 
our lots.” 

Hedley turned rather sharply round upon his 
companion. “Look here, old fellow, you hate your 
partner ; you entertain fears of a second deluge ; why 
ever don’t you act upon Mr. Bernay’s advice, cut the 
whole affair, and go to your father’s relatives in 
England? I would if I were you.” 
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“Would you?” said Henry, quietly. “J doubt it.” 
And again he shook his head. “My father sent me 
here for a while.” 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


HWEDLEY HAS THE COURAGE TO SPEAK OUT. 


HEN Harold Hedley suggested to young 
Baumgarten that he should give heed to 
the old lawyer’s repeated urgings to him 
to return, as Mr. Bernays expressed it, 





) “to common sense and civilization,” he 
was met by a most emphatic denial of the idea. 

His father had sent him to Texanola, and had 
certainly intended him to remain there for some years 
to come, and although his father was no longer able 
to enforce obedience to his wishes, Harry persisted 
that this was a reason the more, and the strongest of 
all, for attending to them absolutely. 

It was of no avail that both his friends, the old 
and the new, argued with him that had Mr. Baum- 
garten learnt the true state of the case with regard to 
Texanola before his death, he would of an absolute 
certainty have altered all his instructions to his son 
with reference to a sojourn in that most deceptive 
little unbuilt town. Henry only shook his head to 
all reasonings, to such an extent that he might have 
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made it a subject for personal congratulation that his 
head was screwed on tight enough to bear such rough 
treatment with impunity. 

“My father would certainly have been awfully 
sorry that there were so few means here for me to 
continue my education,” he did consent to admit. 

“But after all, Heds, for all your setting up a claim 
for a dunce’s cap, you are really a first-rate walking 
dictionary and encyclopedia, you know, as far as 
common things are concerned. I have learnt more 
about them in the short time I have been with you, 
than I did in all the years I spent with my tutor.” 

Hedley laughed. “Common things, indeed! Yes, 
I believe I have rather an aptitude for picking up 
information in that line, and imparting it; but I 
fancy your grand relations in the other hemisphcre 
would better appreciate your acquaintance with brain 
chattels and furniture of the more uncommon order. 
Be a man, and confess if you don’t think the same 
yourself.” 

“ll be a man, and fight you, if you don’t shut up,” 
was the retort. “The fact of the matter is, that now 
the place has taken this sudden jolly start ahead into 
getting actually something like a town, you are turned 
greedy, and want to have all the fun of seeing our 
mushroom grow, to yourself. But wait a bit. You 
aren't rid of me yet, old fellow.” 

Hedley laid his arm round the boy's shoulders. 
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“And do not wish to be, Hal, if you mean to make up 
your mind to find life here something happier and 
nobler, too, than a mere dreary, dingy burden, to be 
lugged along with moans, and groans, and growls, as 
though it were the most small present an all-wise and 
loving Father could have enriched you with.” 

If Henry Baumgarten had been a girl, he would 
have rewarded this speech with a pout; being a boy, 
he made a sorry attempt to frown. But there was a 
pleasant breeze blowing, the freshest they had enjoyed 
for some weeks past. Mary Vernet and little May 
were singing an old Vaudois peasant hymn, and the 
sweet sounds were in harmony with a lovely sunset. 
The hour was too good and fair to be marred by even 
pretended frowns, 

“T tell you what it is, Heds,” he said, with an air of 
sudden conviction: “the fact of the matter is, that 
instead of coming out to the wilds like this, you ought 
to have got yourself made a clergyman. Ah! or a 
missionary to the savages, if you preferred.” 

A slight smile, fraught with meaning, shone on the 
other’s face. “You and I are both ordained to that 
already, Hal, I should suppose. ‘Let your light,— 
you know the rest. And as for clergymen—well, to 
tell you an open secret, I did wish to become one, but 
my father could not afford to maintain me the needful 
time at college. After all, you remember we ave made 
kings and priests untoGod. And through His apostle 
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the command is to all of us: ‘ Let us consider one 
another to provoke unto love and to good works.’ 
Exhortation, and an example after the pattern of 
Christ, are incumbent upon us all. The All-wise 
Wisdom may have seen a better use for me like this 
than if I had obtained my wish.” 

“Ah! but you may still obtain it some day,” said 
Harry. “You are not particularly aged yet, although 
you do try to come the grandfather and learned 
professor over me so frequently. By the way, look 
here! Haven’t I grown tremendously since I left 
New Orleans? I was not much more than up to your 
shoulder then, and now see.” 

It was true enough that he had grown. And in 
breadth, too, as well as in height. The purer climate 
and freer mode of life had done wonders for him. 
His hue was lIcss sallow, and his whole frame and 
countenance bespoke most satisfactory improvement 
‘in robustness. Harold Hedley looked at his hand- 
some companion with very partially concealed 
admiration for a few moments, and then withdrew 
his gaze with a half-impatient laugh of self-recollection 
and reproach. 

“If you don’t mind what you are about, old fellow, 
you'll be getting as full of vanity as a girl. You are 
quite as vain as a peacock already. And all for 
what? Just because the work of a day-labourer 
happens to have agreed with you better than the 
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Harry flushed up to the roots of his dark hair 
angrily, and marched along with his head stretched 
up nearly an inch higher than was natural. It 
made his neck ache, but what of that, if it duly 
signified his dignified displeasure? The fact of the 
matter was that Hedley’s banter had hit unpleasantly 
near the mark, for the rich boy-merchant’s good looks 
had been so openly commented upon by the rough- 
and-ready townsfolk of Texanola, that there really 
was some dangcr of his losing the manly simplicity of 
character which had hitherto distinguished him. 
Hedley felt thankful that he had at last had the 
courage to hit him home. He followed up the first 
blow by a second. 

“TI am sorry to make you look glum, Hal, but do 
you know I have had some misgivings lately as to 
whether you were not trying to ape the elegance of 
attire, manncrs, and deportment of your estimable 
partner.” 

The first stroke had been hard, but this second one 
was altogether too heavy to be borne with even the 
semblance of equanimity. Henry wrenched away 
his shoulder from the other's hand, turned sharply 
round, and set off marching away in the opposite 
direction as hard as he could go. 

But offended dignity only allowed him to march, 
while his companion was not at all above running ; so 
he was caught again in a little more than a couple of 
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hurries, and all his wriggling was no good in the way 
of getting free again from that close grip. As his 
captor remarked coolly: 

“T believe my fingers were manufactured expressly 
to be a sort of nippers sometimes, with a screw 
run through them to help them to hold fast. But 





seriously, David 

A flash of a smile came through the gloom— 
“ Saul, you mean.” F 

“ Nonsense, David; I mean what I say. Though, 
by the way, you aren’t particularly ruddy, and 
certainly you are not of a fair countenance. But to 
return to our former muttons: scriously, you don’t 
mean to let anything so absurd be a ground of 
quarrel between us. Why, I expected you to be as 
ashamcd of yourself as I have been for you.” 

The flush deepened again to a burning crimson, 
as accompaniment to a mutter: “If I were, that— 
that " 

“That, what?” 

He shook himself impatiently beneath the detaining 
hand, knitted his brows, and turned his face aside as 
he answered more bluntly, “If a fellow finds himself 
out to be an ass, it does not make it any easier for him 
to bear other fellows flinging the thing at him, I can 
tell you. You must be——” 

An abrupt pause, and Hedley burst out laughing. 
“All right, David, Jonathan will finish the sentence 
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for you—‘I must be an ass too if I do” Thanks, 
After that, I think we may cry quits, with the com- 
forting reflection that ‘hard words break no bones.’ 
To change the subject, did you tell me, or did I dream 
it, that just as we were parting last night you said you 
might have a bit of private information for my ear 
to-day ?” 

The expression of our hero’s face changed suddenly. 
He cast an eager, and as evidently an anxious glance 
around, and then drew his companion quickly on 
towards the long line of open shore. Even when there 
he seemcd scarcely inclined to open his lips, as though 
he feared that what is said to be true as to the ears of 
walls, might be also true as regarded the stones on 
the sea beach. 


HW 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


HENRY TELLS HOW HE TURNED DETECTIVE. 


(RE you keeping your tale thus long to 
stimulate my curiosity ?” asked Hedley 
at last, as the deepening twilight pro- 
claimed the lateness of the hour. 

“I’m keeping it,’ was the reply, 
“because it’s hateful to have to tell such a thing as I 
have in my mind, especially about a man calling 
himself a gentleman. And it scems almost too much 
disgrace even for such a scoundrel to have another 
hear it of him. Copy him indeed! Faugh! No, 
you are right enough to administer a stinging warning 
if you thought that there was any danger of sucha 
thing as that.” 

“J did not,” began Harold, but he was interrupted 
impetuously, although the tone of the voice was at the 
same time low enough that burst out— 

“Heds! Do you know—no, I mean you don’t 
know ; but that Warlcy is a thicf.” 

The word seemed well-nigh to choke the speaker in 
its utterance, but the reply was calm enough. 
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“Of course he is a thief. Have you only now 
arrived at that discovery? I thought we decided to 
have made it the first day that we learnt of the 
iniquitous claim he put in upon your property.” 

“You are talking wide of the mark, What I have 
just told you has nothing to do with mere belief and 
surmises, but with positive fact, that my own eyes can 
vouch for. He is a mere common, paltry, petty thief 
like any miserable, untaught beggar in the street. He 
is not content, apparently, with having half my father’s 
fortune. He wants more; and so I have caught him 
twice during the past week robbing from the till in 
our temporary office yonder. For one excuse and 
another he has got rid of the clerk in charge of it, and 
then helped himself.” 

“Whew!” came a low, pondering whistle, by way 
of first answer from the listencr. “ But, Hal, this is 
a terrible charge you are making. Don’t let prejudice 
influence you to think extra evil things of anyone. If 
you have missed sums from the till, is it not more 
probable that the robbery lics at the clerk's door?” 

This question was rewarded with a short dry laugh. 
“One for you, Heds, I declare. I should like to know 
who is thinking extra evil of someone now, while he 
is preaching at me not to do so? And with no 
cause, besides. But, luckily for himself, poor Evans 
appears to have had some knowledge of the general 
uncharitableness of the world at large, and the 
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particular badness of some individuals in particular. 
The first time he was ordered off from his post 
by my worthy partner he came direct to me, told 
me exactly what moncys were in the box, and begged 
me to mount guard over it till his return. I obeyed 
the hint, but, in doing so I turned spy for once.” 

“ How—marked the moncy?” 

Baumgarten laughed again drily. “You are wool- 
gathering for cloud-buyers and a mist market, 
Jonathan. How could I mark the money when the 
thief was already in possession of the same ?” 

“You never said he went to it at once,” was the 
sufficiently wide-awake retort. “But fire away. 
What did you doin your new line as a detective?” 

“Why, just climbed on to the top of that pile of 
timber outside the wall, and looked down one of 
the chinks. There was my man, sure enough, witk 
the till open, his covetous fingers in it, and for that 
matter, almost the whole of his ugly face besides. 
The sight, I declare, made me sick, and I got down 
quicker than I got up. ‘ Please, sir,’ said the clerk at 
night, ‘the money in the till is less than the entries in 
my book by fifty dollars. What do you expect me to 
do?’ ‘Nothing,’ I said, ‘only hold your tongue. 
And always let me know instantly when you are sent 
off on an errand.’ He was dismissed again yesterday, 
with the same result. Only a hundred dollars were 
abstracted this time. No busincss will stand this 
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“Certainly not.” 

“And yet you were barbarous enough to desert 
me, and leave me at the outset to fight my battle 
single-handed against such a double-dyed rogue as 
that.” 

“TI advised you also to retire.” 

“TI dare say, indeed. Be driven out of my father’s 
castle by a blackguard! No, thank you. I’m much 
obliged to you, and old Bernays too, but I stick to 
my colours as my father’s son should do. And I 
maintain that, when once you had got your hand 
beside mine on the standard, you ought to have kept 
it there.” 

Hedley bent his face down on a level with the 
boy’s, a grave smile of remonstrance resting on it the 
while. “To hear you, Hal, one would suppose you 
imagined I expected to be, and had been, a great 
gainer by what you call my desertion. You secun to 
forget that Mr. Warley spoke the truth when he 
called me a starving beggar. I verily believe that 
your trustful generosity came in the nick of time to 
save my life. I had grown almost as clever as the 
horse in the art of learning to live on a straw a day ; 
but you remember even that estimable animal died of 
its over-education in that particular branch. And 
so——” 

“And so might you have done,” interrupted 
Henry with a husky voice and dimmed eyes. “And 
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yet you threw away a good berth that it was at least 
as good for me you should keep as for yourself. 
And only to fall back into almost as great misery as 
you endured before.” 

“The Vernets have been very good in giving me 
work whenever they could,” was the almost apologetic 
reply. “But, Hal, what shall it profit a man if he 
gain the whole world, and lose his own soul? You 
remember what I told you six months ago when I 
gave up my position. It was true I dare not stay and 
risk the intense provocation of Warley’s insulting 
taunts for nothing more important than my daily 
bread. But what you have now told me alters the 
whole case. Under these dismal circumstances I may 
really be of use to you, and even to the poor blind 
wretch himself.” 

“What!” exclaimed Harry with a bound into the 
air, and an electrifying clap of the hands. All caution 
was forgotten now, or flung as a free gift to the 
freshening night breeze, its former possessor deeming 
it no longer useful for himself, or, at any rate, needful. 

“ Heds, tell me—don’t keep me in suspense—do you 
really and actually mean that you consent to come 
back, and be my mentor, head clerk, manager-in-chief, 
architect, governor, surveyor, guide and guardian, and 
everything else besides, now, at once and for good 
and all?” 

“Add ‘nurse’ to your list of my appointments, 
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won't you?” asked Hedley, laughing, “ For really, to 
hear and see you, makes one doubt if it is not six ye 
are, as an Irishman would remark, instead of close 
upon seventeen.” 

Truth to say, Henry’s face looked as if it had 
caught a ray of the light of the morrow’s sun, hours 
before its dawning. 

“Warlcy should have had a thousand dollars, and 
welcome, if I had known that the loss would have 
power to win you back to me,” he shouted in the same 
loud key as before, but he little reckoned that another 
pair of ears had come within hearing distance, un- 
noticed in the darkness. He was terribly startled 
when a voice other than Hedlcy’s answered him: 

“Hullo, Baumgarten ! is that you making free with 
my name?” 

“T mentioned it, certainly,” answered Henry, after 
a moment’s pause, and struggling resolutely to steady 
his voice. “Not much wonder, is it, considering all 
things, that I should now and again speak of my 
partner ?” 

“Qh dear, no; by no means,” was the sneering 
answer, “Especially considering the very affectionate 
love you have for him. However, that by the way. 
I heard you telling somebody that, for the sake of 
obtaining his company you would be willing to let me 
have a thousand dollars. As I happen to be horribly 
hard up at the present moment, I don’t mind saying 
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that for a quarter of that sum, money down, I'll not 
offer a word of remonstrance if you even get that 
Scrags the beggar, you are so mighty fond of, back 
into the office again.” 

“You shall have the money to-morrow morning,” 
said Baumgarten, with a cold dignity no little 
surprising in one so young. All the same he was 
thankful enough to discover that his partner was 
evidently ignorant of the subject which had led up 
to his exclamation as to the thousand dollars. * He 
pulled Hedley along with him quickly, and when 
once more safe out of earshot of Reginald Warley, he 
burst out, half passionately, half imploringly : 

“Harold, you won't go back from your promise 
to me, will you, because of that? You won’t be— 
be—stupid enough,—no, you can’t—to mind what 
that blackguard says?” 

“To mind what? stupid,” said Harold, abstractedly. 
Then he roused himself to remember he had a 
companion, and added, cheerfully, “I beg your 
pardon, Hal, for not paying better attention to your 
words. The fact is, I was just thinking what strange 
changes come over one’s feelings and modes of 
thought sometimes. When Warley spoke his first 
insolent words, as a new arrival in these parts, for my 
benefit, I felt as though I should strike him to the 
ground if he ever treated me to any more. But a 
few minutes since I actually found myself laughing 
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at his silly pretence of not seeing that it was no other 
than Scrags the beggar himself who was your com- 
panion,” 

“Then,” queried Baumgarten, eagerly, “you won't 
throw me over again for what he said ?” 

“No, indeed. His poor, spiteful tongue has no 
more effect on me now than a shower of rain ona 
duck’s back. Poor wretch! Who would rather not 
be Scrags the beggar, with honesty and a clear 
conscience, than be such an one as he? Have no 
more fears of my giving you the slip, Hal. I'll be at 
the office yonder to-morrow morning, all well, as 
soon as the door is open. An hour before, if you 
like.” 

“And how about that house of yours you have 
been so busy with lately?” 

“Why, you shall put some of your men on to it, 
to be sure, and superintend its finishing yourself. 
Then you can insert the various alterations and 
improvements you have been so ready to suggest. 
Open-air duties are better for you, I have discovered, 
than sedentary employments. And, seriously, I shall 
be glad to get the place ready for occupation, for 
Hope has been most energetically promising me 
during the past weeks, by way of cxtra inducement 
to industry, that I shall make no end of money out of 
my house by letting it on and on to successive sets of 
new-comers, wno will rejoice to occupy ‘so com- 
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modious and substantially built a dwelling,’ whilst 
their own abodes are not yet erected.” 

Harry laughed. He felt more light-hearted that 
night than he had done since he left his former home 
in New Orlcans.” 

“Hope is always telling you pleasant histories,” 
he said; “I wish she would tell me that Warley 
won't plague you beyond all bounds, and that you'll 
be able to stop his thicvings,” 

“T’ll have a try at it, at any rate,” said Hedley. : 

His efforts were tested the very next day, and 
within a very few hours of entering upon his resumed 
duties as clerk and head manager for the firm of 
Baumgarten and Warley. You shall hear how it 


happened. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


HENRY BAUMGARTEN’S VIEWS UPON TIIE 
USES OF DESPOTISM. 


Ree gl 

Vat SU VERY day of Resinald Warleysclife: ia 
a oA Texanola had removed him farther and 
a Aes; farther from the tastes, manners, and 





general bearing of a man of education 
and refinement. With all the roughness 
and deprivations of the very hardest kind that had 
fallen to the lot of Harold Hedley since he left 
England no one of any discernment would have failed 
to discover that he was, par excellence, a gentleman. 

The one possessed the only solid foundation for 
the character in his Christianity, the other’s stood 
upon nothing firmer than the shifting sands of his 
surroundings and other direct influences, and as they 
fell away so also the unstable superstructure fell down 
about his ears. 

Hedley could well afford to treat the sneering looks 
and insulting words of one so immensely his inferior 
with indifference. At the same time, even in the very 
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moment of tendering his services back to young 
Baumgarten, he fully realized the circumstance that 
he was, to a certain extent, also tendering them to his 
friend’s partner, and making himself amenable to 
that individual’s orders, as a salaried emmployé of the 
firm. 

“ But,’ he murmured to himself, as he lay awake 
that night, thinking over the prospect before him, and 
as he said that short threc-Iettered word, a smile, 
grave and full of deep intelligence, shone in the clear 
grey eyes. 

The smile spread, even to his lips, as he repeated 
that significant “But,” continuing his soliloquy,— 
“There are two kinds of obedicnce. That French 
soldier who snatched up the small boy on to his horse, 
as he galloped on, was quite as obcdicnt to the 
command given to his troop to advance as if he had 
run over the silly little bewildered chap, blundcring 
across the horse’s path. I will obcy all my new 
master’s orders most diligently. That is to say, of 
course, always supposing that they are consistent 
with honour. But I am a Dutchman if I do not 
manage to prevent those orders for running down 
young Hal in their execution. Really, what an out- 
and-out rascal the fellow must be, to go robbing his 
own till so as to rob the son of the man who has 
enriched him, of his half profits! But there, I’ll go to 
sleep now. There’s old Evans to soothe down the 
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first thing in the morning, into giving up his special 
desk and post in the office to me.” 

But as far as that portion of his new task was 
concerned, Hedley found it easy enough. Evans 
required no soothing at all. He was only too thank- 
ful to resign responsibilitics which had begun to hang 
like a leaden weight round his stolid, but faithful 
bull-dog neck, and he jumped at Harry’s offer of 
other cmployment with the same income All 
parties were pleased with the exchange but Reginald 
Warley. 

When some hours of the day’s work had already 
been accomplished, Baumgartcn, taking his duties as 
steadily at his desk as he had done in helping to rear 
his warehouses, the slothful second partner sauntered 
into the office. But the yawn stopped midway, the 
listless look vanished, the head, held with a would-be 
air of elegance on onc side, was drawn up straight 
enough now. The other occupants of the place 
meanwhile paid no apparent heed to the new-comer 
beyond the coldest of bows and nods, but upon 
neither of them had the expression of consternation 
and dismay bcen lost which had trodden so close 
upon the heels of the listlessness. Either had much 
ado to resist the impulse to exchange meaning glances 
with each other, but they had the sense, which many 
far cleverer people have not, to know that the object 
of such glances, not being blind, would be able to see 
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them as well as they could do themselves, and they 
much preferred peace, if it were possible to maintain 
it, to uproar. 

But Warley’s bad temper required no further pro- 
vocation. Suspicion that perhaps he was suspected 
and was being baffled, and fears lest his avarice should 
be disappointed of its grasping greed, aroused one of 
his worst moods. As swiftly as idle indifference had 
given place to dismay, so did that in turn yield to a 
gleam in his eyes of savage wrath. 

Slamming-to the door with his foot, and striding 
into the middle of the wide, low wooden room, his 
hands still thrust deep into his pockets, he exclaimed 
imperiously : 

“Hullo, Baumgarten! Will you have the good- 
ness to explain what is the meaning of all this?” 

Henry bit his lip before looking up to reply. 
“Your question is as ambiguous as your manner is 
peculiar, Warley, considering all things. But if you 
refer to Mr. Hedley’s presence here to-day, you must 
have forgotten the agreement you yourself entered 
into last night. 1 have the two hundred and fifty 
dollars which I promised, ready counted out. Here 
it 1s.” 

The man’s expression changed again to one of 
hungry eagerness. He stretched out his hand. 
“Ah! yes. Of course. I came for that. Pass it 
over, But mind, all the same, I’m not going to 
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stand the presence of that fellow there in the office 
with me. Put Evans back in his own place, or I 
warn you there'll be a jolly good row. Partners are 
partners, and one cannot act without the other, I take 
it. Do you hear?” 

“Yes, I hear,” said Henry, who, with his mind 
full of other thoughts, had unwisely given up the 
dollars at once without any fresh stipulations for 
peaceable conduct in return. “I hear, and bring 
your own words to prove that in reinstating my 
former head clerk, I have only acted with your full 
consent. As for Evans, he has resigned the post. 
He has been with me this morning, and told me r 

Henry paused, and then went on in a particularly 
quict, low voice: “He told me that he finds himself 
unable of late to keep correct accounts, and he 
prefers to resign all charge of them at once, rather 
than run the risk of being dismissed with disgrace. 
Ask him to return, if you choose, and see what he will 
tell you.” 

The reply to this permission was a fierce oath, 
muttered beneath the speaker’s breath, as he wheeled 
round sharply upon his heel, and Ieft the friends once 
more alone. What became of him during the next 
few hours, what he did or where he went, neither of 
them cared to inquire. They imagined that he had 
decided to drop any further resistance to the new 
arrangement, and with that they were too content to 
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trouble about the past. Unfortunately, they reckoned 
without their host, and as is usually the case in such 
circumstances, they made out their bill at less than he 
was disposed to do. 

As the day wore on, Hedley noticed a decidedly 
tired look, deepening to downright weariness, on his 
young companion’s face, although it was still bent 
resolutely over a pile of roughly-scrawled notes and a 
biz ledger. 

“ Hal,” he said at last. 

The “Yes!” of reply came forth with a heavy sigh. 

“You look tired, old fellow.” 

“Tired, indeed! I should just think so. There’s 
scarce onc of this batch of Ietters but what might gain 
first prize if there were one given nowadays for un- 
intelligible hieroglyphics. And then—oh, dear me! 
don’t I wish for one reason that I were absolute 


& 
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monarch of the universe 

Hedley laughed. “A modest wish truly. Pray is 
that one reason that you might insist upon all your 
subjects buying copy books, and writing in them 
every day?” 

“Ah! capital suggestion of yours, Heds. I had 
not, as a fact, hit upon the idea of that most sensible 
little bit of extra tyranny. But I could easily throw 
it in. My own notion as to being an absolute czar 
was that I might compel pcople to have one uniform 
price for evervthing of the same kind.” 
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“Humph! And you would not mind a universal law 
of retrogression setting in at the same time, of course ; 
for you could scarcely expect one man to take pains 
to send you bales of fine fleeces, and barrels of good 
tallow, when his careless and stupid neighbour received 
the same sums for indifferent goods. However, a 
truce to political economy lectures. I should be very 
much obliged to you if you could possibly put aside 
those letters and invoices until to-morrow, and go 
round and give an eye to those two men in charge 
of my domicile. They will always put on a spurt 
when youare by. I’ve noted that manyatime. And 
possibly by the morning the N.O. steamer may be in, 
and bring you a letter of advice from Joice, as to 
whose offers you will do well to accept.” 

A ray of brightness returned to Henry’s careworn 
face. He rose, pushing back his chair with one hand, 
while he pushed his hair up from his kot forehead 
with the other. There was a second sigh, but this 
time it was one of relief, _ 

“Good for you, Heds. Of course there’s Joice’s. 
Father himself often took Joice’s judgment on 
business matters. What a comfort it is for me to 
know that he is still at the head of affairs there! I’ve 
fears sometimes that they'll get into a rare muddle 
here.” 

The look of depression was returning, and his 
watchful companion interposed hastily: “I Bont HOw 
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what your fears may be like, but I have pretty strong 
certainties that those big lubberly fcllows are making 
a rare muddle of my luckless house, with no one to 
look after them all day. It will mean a good deal of 
loss to me, most likely, if they are.” 

That was a clever touch, that last onc. The bare 
possibility of his “good old Hed’s” losing anything 
that he might help to secure for him was a pain to 
Henry, and without further words or delay he clapped 
to the ledger, crammed the Ictters into his desk, and 
went off thankfully enough to sorcly-necded fresh air 
and active exercise. 
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CHAPTER XX. 


“WHO IS MASTER HERE?” 


| ~* 
i, tr would have almost sccmed as though 
EN ffl Reginald Warley had been lurking in 
Past 
| 


& 


the neighbourhood of his firm’s ware- 
houses, for the express purposes of 





seeing if his partner left the coast 
clear for him to fulfil some project of his own. 

At least, so it appeared to Hedley, for he had 
scarcely been a quarter of an hour alone in the office, 
when a slight sound caused him to raise his eyes from 
the Iedger he was busy with, and there, not only in 
the room, but already close beside him, stood the 
scowling second partner of the house. 

Involuntarily the thought darted into Hedley's 
mind: “Stealthy movements meet to match with a 
thief's purposes.” And without being fully conscious 
of what he did, he dropped his hand from the top of 
the desk on to the key of the money-drawer. Poor 
Evans had done the same thing more than once lately 
when he had seen the second partner come into the 
office after the young senior had left. But Evans had 
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never got any nearer to the acting upon the proverb, 
“ Safe bind, safe find,” than the anxious desire to do so. 
It remained to be seen whether his successor would 
prove more capable. 

However unaware of his act Hedley might be, his 
companion bestowed full heed upon it, and was not at 
all backward in proclaiming as much. Hc flung back 
his head with a loud hoarse laugh. 

“Ah,ha! frightened you, ch? Don’t care if J say I 
hoped to have that satisfaction, Those who push 
themsclves where they know they aren't wanted must 
expect to gct paid out sometimes. But, for once in 
in my life, I am in the humour for doing a gencrous 
act. I don’t care for having white slaves around, and 
so, though I’ve no particular liking for you, I'll Iet you 
off any further drudgery to-day, and do watch-dog 
myself the next hour or so against those burglars you 
are on the look out for.” 

As he paused here, and stood evidently expecting 
an answer, Harold constrained himself to say a some- 
what curt: 

“Thank you.” 

Then turning the key of the drawer used as a till, 
he proceeded to draw it out. 

“Hold hard!” said Warley. Harold waited a 
moment. 

“Had a good lot of small sums paid in to-day, 
haven't we?” 
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“Do you know how much we have in that drawer 
there?” There wasa sharp eagerness in the speaker's 
voice as he put this question, which he could not keep 
wholly down, and the listener's hand tightened its 
clasp upon the drawer so much that the strong muscles 
of the arm stood out prominently beneath the thin 
linen coat. 

“No,” he said, while a firm, resolute expression 
settled around his lips. “No, I do not know exactly 
how much I have placed in it since the morning. 
The payments have been many, as you say, and 
various. But I will know to the exact cent before I 
leave the office.” 

The note of defiance had been sounded and under- 
stood, and there was instant proof that it was so in 
the words spoken in reply, although they affected a 
light scoffing air of contempt. 

“Really, my fine fellow, your zeal is delightful 
New brooms always do sweep clean. But, in the 
present case, obedience will be better appreciated 
than a zeal which has a strong sort of smack about 
it of officiousness. I, your employer—the payer of 
your wages, if you like plain speaking—give you 
leave to depart. In other words, if, as I have just 
remarked already, you like plain speaking, in direct 
terms I prefer your room to your company when I 
am in the office, and so—I order you to go. Do you 
hear ?” 
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“I do; and will obey directly I have either counted 
the contents of this drawer before you, or else locked 
it up bodily in the safe, and taken the key of that 
away with me.” 

Reginald Warley turned white, nay, almost black 
with passion as Hedley spoke. He came still closer, 
with clenched fists. 

“You impertinent scoundrel!” he exclaimed ; 
“how dare you talk to me in my own office of waat 
you will do, or what you won't do, before obeying my 
commands to take yourself off? Now—go!” 

But the new head clerk was not poor thick- 
headed Evans. He was no more to be frightened 
out of the path of duty by blustering words than 
he could have been lured out of it by smooth ones. 
He sat as still and straight on his hich stool as 
though posed for a statue of resolution. The clenched 
fists moved, but he did not, and the owner of those 
fists literally gasped with rave. 

“Do you hear me? Let that till alone, sir, and 
leave the office,” he thundercd, enforcing his words by 
starting forward as he spoke with fists uplifted close 
to Hedley’s face. 

Hedley rose now, and stood with firm, powerful 
hand still resting upon the edge of the moncy-drawer, 
facing him. 

“While I am in the way you shall not find it so 
easy to rob Henry Baumgarten as you did to deceive 
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Hedley himself was startled by the effect his words 
produced. Of course, he knew nothing positively of 
the causes that led to Warley’s partnership with his 
friend, and his gucsses pointed at the falsehood of an 
assumed character, not at an actual open fraud. 
Something nearer the truth, however, now flashed into 
his mind as his companion staggered back, with 
trembling arms fallen to his sides, and pallid lips that 
exclaimed hastily : 

“My cousin is a pitiful, lying sneak, let me tell you, 
if you've been hearing anything from him. But,” and 
the bullying, blustering air returned, “ I'll pay you all 
out yet, the whole boiling of you—see if I don’t ; and 
be hanged to you all.” 

And with that declaration, and an accompanying 
look of livid rage to give it intensity, he, for the present, 
resigned his nefarious attempts upon the day’s un- 
counted receipts, and left the office, flinging the door to 
behind him with a violence which betrayed not only 
the desire, but almost the power also, to bring down 
the frail wooden structure in ruins about his resolute 
new clerk's ears. 

But neither the obstreperous noise nor the shaking 
of the building made much impression upon Hedley. 
Bodily sensations were absorbed in the entrancing 
speculations of a new line of thought opened up 
so unwittingly by his late companion. 

If only Reginald Warley had known how utterly 
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ignorant his partner and his clerk were of the 
existence of his cousin, he would have bitten his 
tongue through sooner than have betrayed the 
immensely important secret. Even as it was, if 
he had been thoroughly sober, he would not have 
been such a poor, blind simplcton as to refer to him 
in the terms he had just used to any one, but above 
all to one of Harold Hedley’s clear mind and keen 
wits. é 

“ My cousin is a pitiful, lying sneak, Ict me tell you, 
if you’ve been hearing anything from him.” 

This furious ejaculation stood out in its hearer’s 
mind as though it lay bathed in a whole beam of 
electric light all to itself. Whilst all round and 
about innumerable shadows of relative suggestions, 
beliefs, probabilities, and possibilitics came crowding 
up through the dimness. 

“Where is his cousin?—Who is his cousin ?— 
What is he like?” muttered Hedley in disjointed 
fragments of meditation, while the reverberation of 
the slammed door still went echoing round, and the 
office floor rocked beneath his feet. 

But it was nearly closing time, and the moncy in 
that disputed till was yet uncounted. He shot the bolt 
in the door, took out the drawer, turning the contents 
on to the desk, carefully counted them, entered the 
amount in the ledgers, locked the cash away in the 
iron safe. pocketed the key, and then, by way of 
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curious commentary on his clerkly dutics, to any one 
who had not been in the secrct of his cogitations, he 
murmured : 

“We must hunt him up.” 
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CHAPTER XXI. 


SAMBO’S NEW WAY OF NOT GIVING ADVICE. 


AMBO, you're an out and out brick.” 
Sambo grinned with pleasure as 
his young master heralded his ap- 
proach to Hedley’s small territory 
with that well-merited exclamation of 





praise. 

There was Sambo, the dignified chief of the former 
fine establishment at New Orleans, his father’s highly- 
respected and faithful majordomo, actually labouring 
away with the two workmen employed in erecting his 
friend’s house and store, and putting all the diligence 
of his conscientious nature into the task. 

“You've got no end of a good fellow-helper there, 
Brown and Watts,” added Baumgarten, as he came 
nearer. 

It was the turn of Brown and Watts to grin now, 
but there was a particularly different flavour in their 
manifestation to that which brightened Sambo’s, and 
the key-note to their grins was soon given in the half 
sulky, half good-humoured grumble: 
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“Good fellow-helper, indeed, sir! Mebbe, if you’d 
ha’ had the bad luck to be one of us, this pipin’ hot 
afternoon, you’d ha’ been more like to say as he was 
two good fellows’ slave-driver. Not one minute’s 
space has he let folks have, not to so much as wipe 
the heat off a fcllow’s forehead. It’s been on and on 
like one o'clock: ‘Hcre, you Massa Watts, you 
nothing to do? jes’ give a hand to rear this plank. 
Here, you Massa Brown, you doubting what best to 
do next? jes’ please to hammer away at this, while 





you make up your mind.’ If you call that : 

Henry interrupted with a hearty laugh, which 
would have done Hedley’s heart good to hear. All 
the ledger cobwebs were brushed out of his brain for 
the hour. Even the two lazy, but honest-hearted 
builders, caught the infection of the pleasant sound, 
and were mollified into good humour by it, a satis- 
factory state of things still further assured when 
Henry added, with as much tact as cheerfulness : 

“You know new brooms always swecp clean, and I 
am perfectly certain that until Sambo came here with 
me, twenty months since, he knew no more about 
how houses grow than he knows at the present 
moment about the manufacture of balloons. But 
now, Sambo, or Mr. Foreman, I beg your pardon for 
keeping the works at a standstill. Mr. Hedley has 
condescended to take me on for a supernumerary this 
evening, so please to point out my task, and see if | 
don’t do wonders.” 
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To this invitation Sambo’s reply was a very emphatic 
shake of the head, and an equally emphatic—* No, no, 
Master Henry ; Sambo never gives orders to Sambo’s 
master. And besides——” 

A momentary pause. There was a merry twinkle 
in Harry’s eyes. He was not wholly unaccustomed 
to the faithful black man’s deferential way of refusing 
to be so presumptuous as to give advice, or in- 
structions, or even warnings to his employer, ang at 
the same time indulging himself in all three after a 
clever fashion of his own. 

“Well, Sambo, and what besides?” asked Baum- 
garten, with a sedate gravity that tried to belie the 
aforesaid twinkle. “What have you to observe 
besides ? ” 

“Why, Massa Harry, only this. There wouldn't 
be least mossel of good giving you orders, as your 
two eyes have shown all along that you meant to 
take this ar bit of hammering to yourself, and set me 
free to help with them ar heavy roof planks yonder. 
Not the least mossel o’ good it wouldn’t be, ordering 
you !” 

And with this sturdy declaration Mr. Sambo 
solemnly resigned his hammer, and marched off to 
the roofing, perfectly regardless of the peals of 
laughing from three throats which greeted this new 
and original way of giving no orders to his master. 
But, laughter notwithstanding, Harry came there 
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meaning to prove of some use to his friend, and so, 
whatever his eyes might have been doing before, now 
that Sambo had taught them their best direction, they 
were soon fixed to very good purpose upon Sambo’s 
relinquished hammer, and the window sashes upon 
which that worthy intimated so judgmatically that it 
might be most serviceably employed. 

Whilst he hammered away at the frames he 
congratulated himself on the comparatively easy 
way in which, he flattered himself, he had “got 
over” his sullen and most unsatisfactory partner ; 
and he was actually deciding upon the occasional 
repetition of the present of a hundred or two of 
dollars to the grasping spendthrift, by way of keeping 
things more pleasant for himself, and above all for his 
friend, just as that friend was on the verge of a stand- 
up fight in the office across the gully to prevent the 
half-drunken, gambling rogue from robbing the joint 
property again. 

Baumgarten was still busy upon these window 
frames, doing his carpenter’s work with all the united 
vigour of affection and his seventeen years, when 
{Sambo called to him sharply : 

“Massa Harry—he coming 

No need to say who that “he” was who was 
drawing near the new buildings, Sambo’s tone of 
mingled dislike and apprehension told that with quite 
sufficient plainness, 
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Henry’s heart sank. Alas! had hhope deceived 
him? Involuntarily he put his hand in his pocket. 
His impulse now was the same as that of the Dane- 
ridden Saxons in our poor war-wasted old England a 
thousand or so years ago. He felt inclined to go on 
bribing the enemy to peaceableness—to go on with 
that most unwise and most useless course which he 
had begun. Those who once get hold of a bribe, and 
are not above keeping it, are never content till they 
have drained the giver’s purse dry. But, undeniably 
correct as these truisms are, Henry Baumgarten was 
as yet too young to have got them very well to heart, 
not to mention the additional fact that, if the 
necessity of choice had been put before him, he would 
certainly have elected rather to give up his fortune 
than his greatly-admired friend. 

However, as it happened, the quickly sought-for 
purse was absent. It had been left behind at the 
office. 

The new-comer on the scene had noted the move- 
ment of his partner’s hand with the keenness of a fox, 
and, with a forward bend of the head, and the gleam 
of greed once more in his eyes, he had come to a 
sudden halt, midway on the little bridge across the 
gully. But the sight of the hand drawn forth again 
empty added fuel to the fire of fierce passion raging 
in Reginald Warley’s breast. He dashed on, the 
frail bridge quivering beneath his stamping feet. 
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The new buildings were not far from the banks of the 
flower-fringed and fern-curtained watercourse, and in 
a few moments he was close enough to the amateur 
carpenter to hiss at him the vengeful words burning 
for utterance, and without drawing upon himself and 
his speech more notice than he deemed advisable 
from the other men. : P 

It was one thing to hold over Hedley and Hedley’s 
champion the threat of making them suffer from his 
determination to be revenged on them. That was 
a thing that suited his taste as greatly as it suits the 
taste of a cat to torture a mouse. But he was quite 
cunning enough, even now, half tipsy as he was, to 
avoid the possible extra danger to himself in the 
future, of having unnecessary witnesses to his present 
threats. 

He came close up to Baumgarten, who, after 
one glance at the lowering countenance, still tried 
to appear wholly occupied with his carpentering, and 
exclaimed in a thick whisper : 

“ Look here, you young fool, you and that insolent 
beggar hanger-on of yours think that you have 
outwitted.me finely for once; but let me tell you, it 
would take a dozen such as you two idiots to trick 
this fellow, and a dozen wouldn't do it either.” 

Henry lifted himself now, and faced the bully 
proudly. . - , 

- “A dozen-such as I and Mr. Hedley would not 
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try trickery, any more than we have done. But have 
a care, Warley. I warn you not to let your tongue 
go too far. You know the advice Mr. Bernays gave 
me. Look out that you don’t provoke me, after all, 
into acting upon it. Better late than never, he will 
say, if I do.” 

“ Humph, I don’t doubt it, The pettifogging old 
thief hates me like poison,” retorted Warley, but 
with a far more humble tone and subdued manger. 
He felt that his words had gone too far, although 
he meant acts to go still farther. There was even 
a mean, whining accent in his voice, as he added : 

“ Flow jolly happy you'd feel, when you’d succeeded 
in unjustly ousting into beggary the fellow who risked 
his life to try and save your noble-hearted father’s !” 

As those last words were uttered Henry turned 
sharply aside, dropping his head into his hands, and 
thoroughly well contented, for the present, with this 
marked effect of a cunning form of speech which had 
stood him in good stead more than once before at 
critical moments of the partnership, Reginald Warley 
took himself off to the congenial companionship of Mr. 
Marion, the brandy bottle, big cigars, and a pack of 
cards, 

By the help of the cards and the brandy he had 
already transferred a hundred and fifty of Henry’s 
morning gift of dollars to Mr. Marion’s capacious 
waistcoat pocket, and now that clever town agent 
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contrived to extract the remaining hundred from the 
purse of his less strong-headed and shrewd com- 
panion. 

Mr Marion contrived to obtain something else, this 
evening, from Warley besides his money. He had 
not been in the tolerably constant society of this 
younger boon companion, gambling, smoking, and 
drinking with him a good part of nearly every day 
and night for more than eighteen months past, 
without discovering that the young man possessed 
some sécret personal to himself, which he did well to 
guard with all due jealousy. 

But no one was ever a more devout believer than 
Mr. Marion in the old axiom, “ Knowledge is power.” 

Of course it will be understood that this worthy 
read the proverb not quite in its usual simplicity, but 
after an amplified fashion of his own. Most people 
have a clever knack of inventing new readings for old 
things. Sambo, as we have seen, had invented a new 
way of not giving advice and Mr. Marion invented a 
new reading for an old proverb. In his mental book 
it ran :—“ Knowledge of other people’s hidden bad 
deeds is power.” 

And, with a diligence that other learners of fairer 
and more wholesome knowledge might usefully 
imitate, he never spared any pains to obtain it. Dis- 
honourable and mean to go spying into other people’s 


affairs, someone observes. Why, yes, of course it is ; 
K 
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but then Mr. Marion did not care one jot what other 
folks thought of him, and as for his own opinion of 
himself, he was in the convenient position of having 
no self-respect to lose. 

As far as his “number one ” law of life allowed, he 
really had a liking for Mr. Reginald Warley, but the 
said liking was no bar to his determination to get hold 
of the hinted secret, and by its means sell his in- 
cautious young friend to some possible enemy, if any 
profit were likely to accrue thereby to himself. 
Warley’s condition, on this especial evening, of 
baulked greed, baffled rage, recklessness, and drunken- 
ness, made him an easier victim than he had proved 
before to his companion’s well-aimed and judicious 
cross examination, Not many hours after Hedley’s 
self-addressed ejaculation, “We must hunt him up!” 
Mr. Marion was in a position to give him and Henry 
Baumgarten tolerably full particulars as to how best 
to proceed in hunting up Reginald Warley’s cousin, 
and how it came to pass that Reginald himself was 
Henry’s partner, instead of the cousin whom Mr. 
Baumgarten believed he had appointed, with all due 
legality, to the post. 

But even in the clever Mr. Marion’s cup there was a 
bitter drop, in spite of the success of his fox’s craft. 
If there were two people in the world whom he 
detested more than others they were our friends, David 
and Jonathan, as the Texanalans generally nicknamed 
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Their honest, upright, genuine characters and simple 
lives were detestable to him, and none of the gross 
snares he laid when he found one, at any rate, of them 
to be more worth his notice than he had at first 
suspected, caught them by so much as the tip of a 
toe-nail. This also made him hate them, happily for 
them. ; 

“Blessed are ye when men shall revile you, and 
persecute you, and shall say all manner of evil against 
you, falsely, for my sake.” 

Aye, indeed, it was a bad tasted pill for the town 
agent to swallow, to find that he had wasted the 
utmost exercise of patience and ingenuity for in- 
numerable evenings, only to worm out a secret that 
might benefit to a very great extent the lad he so 
disliked. He almost wished, for once in his life, that 
he could get rid of the bit of knowledge which he had 
so cleverly gained, lest it should fall from his lips for 
Henry’s good, in spite of him. 

His ill-humour vented itself, at the moment, on the 
miserable tattler. With something very nearly ap- 
proaching to a kick of his huge broad foot, and a volley 
of abuse of Warley for “a thick-headed, wooden- 
headed, purblind ass,” he literally drove his friend off 
to his own quarters, somewhere about one o'clock in 
the morning, Or, rather, we should say more cor- 
rectly, he drove him away from his, for he took no 
further pains to see what became of the half-stupefied, 
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half-asleep fellow, after he had once succeeded in 
getting rid of him out of his own apartments, 

Such is the friendship of such men as Mr. Marion, 
and yet—and yet—men and boys will associate with 
them, give them thcir confidence, get contaminated by 
their example, and lean on them for support. How 
can they be such dupes! 

But, to go back a few hours, and to pleasanter 
company. é 
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CHAPTER XXII. 


NOT SUCH A BAD LITTLE TOWN AFTER ALL. 


RJE must hunt him up,” said Harold 
Hedley, when, without any effort of 
his own, he gained one important item 
of that partnership secret which the 





7 town agent contrived to fathom to its 
extremest depth some hours later. 

Hedley was so full of his newly-acquired knowledge, 
and his resolution founded upon it, that, on coming up 
to Henry, as soon after locking up the office as his 
long, smooth strides would carry him, he exclaimed a 
third time— 

“Hal, I say, Hal, we must hunt him up. And we 
must lose notime. We must sct to work to hunt him 
up at once.” 

Baumgarten dropped the hammer with a thud, 
and stared at his friend as if he thought he had- 
suddenly gone demented. 

“Hunt him up, indeed,” he ejaculated. “If you 
have not had enough of him for to-day I can tell you 
I have. And as for having to hunt, even if his 
company were desirable, why, whatever do you mean? 
He was here just now.” 
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“ Here—just—now?” repeated Hedley, as Henry 
came to a stop in his speech with an accent which 
struck upon the other’s cars as demanding an answer, 
but evidently he did not know what kind of an 
answer, nor know what the speech had been about. 

He had picked up a scrap of written paper just as 
it began, and though it contained very few words 
they seemed to take a deal of reading, and an im- 
mense amount of attention and consideration. Harry 
was indignant that a scrap of old Ictter should thus 
come before himsclf, and put up his hand to snatch 
it away. Harold drew back hastily, with almost an 
air of consternation, and the sharp remonstrance : 

“ Be reasonable, Hal. Don't risk destroying what 
may prove of such great value to the comfort of the 
whole remainder of your life. This is another clue, 
although, certainly, on the face of it, rather a baffling 
one.” : 

“Then you are another,” rctorted Harry, with 
flippant irritation. “You are about the most trying 
fellow, Heds, I ever came across. What in the 
world are you talking about, with your baffling 
clues, and another one, and things bcing a comfort 
for the rest of my life? Nothing could be that, so 
long as I have the wretchedness of knowing that my 
father inflicted that abominable Warley upon me for 
the whole of my days.” 

“Ah, but now you've hit the right nail on the 
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“ Here—just—now?” repeated Hedley, as Henry 
came to a stop in his speech with an accent which 
struck upon the other’s cars as demanding an answer, 
but evidently he did not know what kind of an 
answer, nor know what the speech had been about. 

He had picked up a scrap of written paper just as 
it began, and though it contained very few words 
they secmed to take a deal of reading, and an im- 
mense amount of attention and consideration. Harry 
was indignant that a scrap of old letter should thus 
come before himself, and put up his hand to snatch 
it away. Harold drew back hastily, with almost an 
air of consternation, and the sharp remonstrance : 

“Be reasonable, Hal. Don’t risk destroying what 
may prove of such great value to the comfort of the 
whole remainder of your life. This is another clue, 
although, certainly, on the face of it, rather a baffling 
one.” : 

“Then you are another,” rctorted Harry, with 
flippant irritation. “You are about the most trying 
fellow, Heds, I ever came across. What in the 
world are you talking about, with your baffling 
clues, and another one, and things being a comfort 
for the rest of my life? Nothing could be that, so 
long as I have the wretchedness of knowing that my 
father inflicted that abominable Warley upon me for 
the whole of my days.” 

“Ah, but now you've hit the right nail on the 
head,” put in the other eagerly. “You know we 
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have always agreed to keep it an open question 
whether your father actually did intend to do what 
his codicil seems to state. And to-day my doubts 
on the matter have been still further increased by 
Reginald Warley’s own lips, and now by this scrap of 
a letter, which I presume hc tore off intending to burn 
for safety’s sake.” 

Sambo, who had just come up, here put in his word 
on the subject. 

“Ah, Massa Hedley, Massa Wally he do burn 
letter jes now, in fire yonder where we melt solder.” 

Hedley slowly nodded his head. “ Aye, I suspected 
as much, but he dropped one of the chief morsels, and 
the handwriting being so especially bold and clear 
it was impossible for a fellow to avoid reading it. 
Look, Hal; do they say anything to you, I wonder, 
of what they say to me?” | 

Henry looked as he was bidden. Indeed, he had 
been looking for some moments past, but without 
seeing anything to account for his friend’s great 
interest in the insignificant-looking treasure-trove. 
As though in the hope of aiding his dull perception 
he read the few words aloud: 

“Pardon me if these hinted fears, which I thus 
venture to reiterate, are groundless, and at any rate 
believe me, with the most earnest wishes for your best 
welfare, 

“Your affectionate cousin, 
“R. Warley.” 
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“Well?” asked Harold Hedley, when he came to 
a finish. 

“Well?” repeated Henry, in a stil! more qucs- 
tioning tone. 

Harold pushed back the mass of fair hair from his 
forehead till the short locks stood up like a sort of 
crown. He could almost have been out of temper for 
once in his life. 

“T cannot imagine how it is you miss the immense 
significance of that note, Hal.” ‘ 

Hal shook his head, with his eyes still bent upon 
the two or three lines. “The only thing they seem 
to me to be significant of is, that Warley must add 
being an awful hypocrite to his other vices, to be able 
to write in such a strain as this.” 

Harold’s face cleared. “Ah! no wonder you sce 
little in it, if you take the signature to be your 
partner's! But surely, Hal, you know his hand- 
writing perfectly enough by this time, to know that 
it would be absolutely impossible for him to turn it 
into this handsome, picturesque style, if he would give 
his very life for it. No, no. An hour ago, in the 
office, he mentioned the fact that he has a cousin— 
evidently quite a different sort of fcllow to himself, 
from the very abuse he heaped so liberally upon him. 
As evidently also, from what Warley said, this cousin 
could tell us something, if he chose, to your partner’s 
disadvantage.” 
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“Tf he’d only tell me something that should oust 
him,” burst forth Henry, impetuously. 

Hedley put up his hand. “Softly, softly, old 
fellow. Don’t publish the affair all down Maine 
Street. There are General Bloodear and his two 
daughters staring at you, as it is, with all their eyes.” 

“Eyes can’t hear, if they are, Paddy.” 

“No, but where the eyes lead the ears pretty 
sharply follow suit. But, to return to this writing. 
Having become possessed of it and read it without 
any wrong dealing on our own part, we will now keep 
it, both for the sake of the clue the handwriting may 
afford at some future date, and also for the suggestion 
it contains that one R. Warley is not acting altogether 
as the other R. Warley would wish. Do you begin 
to see now?” 

Henry shook his head rather doubtfully. “I see 
just a shadow. But what did you mean by calling 
these clues baffling? They certainly are so to me, 
but why to you?” ) 

Hedley pointed to the solitary initial of the first 
name. “It bothers me that both cousins should 
be ‘R. Warley.’ In following up any threads that 
may be got hold of one may never feel sure which of 
the R. Warley’s it may lead to.” 

“Humph,” returned Henry, more thoughtfully. 
“No, I see. Meanwhile, Heds, do, I implore you, do 
be careful how you let Warley get the faintest 
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ghost of a suspicion that you are trying to find out 
anything against him. You may not bclieve me, 
but I am positive he is a fellow to stick at nothing 
now-a-days.” 

“T know it,” was the quiet answer; “and I promise 
you not to act rashly.” He little dreamt, as he spoke, 
how many things would intervene before he could act 
in this matter at all. Mcantime, Sambo put in his 
word again. 

“Massa Hedley, he like we go on working agairf a 
little longer. He’s house a long time getting builded.” 

The two young men laughed. “ Aye, indeed,” said 
the proprietor. “Nearly two years, from first to last, 
Sambo. It ought to take the shinc out of the whole 
of Maine Street, not to speak of River Street, when it 
stands in all its proud completeness, not many days 
hence, I hope. There 1s little enough needed to 
finish it off, now, although I have decided to have the 
verandah the whole way round, by-the-by, after all.” 

“Ah! do,” said Henry, putting by more serious 
thoughts for future consideration, and lifting up the 
discarded hammer again with a firm grasp and a 
vigorous air, as if he meant to finish off the remainder 
of the building operations there and then himself. 

Truth to say, Texanola was at length beginning to 
lift up his head a little in the world, and to make its 
townsfolk think it worth while to try the combination 
of the ornamental with the useful, which is one of the 
first signs of growing prosperity. 
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As Hedley had foreseen, Mr. Baumgarten was not 
the only man of some means who had been entrapped 
by reports and maps, into buying land in the unmade 
town. But, having made the purchase, all the pur- 
chasers were, fortunately, of one mind as to now 
trying to make the best of them. 

Since Henry and his goods were landed on the 
strand of the drcary-looking place, more than a year 
and a half ago, the mapped-out town had really grown 
into a fairly important and even pretty looking 
village. A good wharf had lately been built for the 
convenience of shipping, and even a line of railway 
had actually been commenced, in order to tempt 
more merchandise from the interior, and to facilitate 
the conveyance abroad of that which was already sent 
qia the little port of Texanola. 

The grand halls, and theatres, and markets, and 
exchanges that existed on the maps, it must be 
confessed, had still no existence anywhere elsc. But 
the fine cathedral-like church, which a clever and 
imaginative pencil had pourtrayed, was represented 
by a ncat little iron structure, at present quite com- 
modious enough for the requirements of the Reverend 
Mr. Hamden’s flock: whilst the substantial Wesleyan 
and Congregational places of worship, that were 
built by the same ingenious pencil, were represented 
by a particularly trim little wooden building, which 
was amicably shared by the members of the two 
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denominations. A large room over Mr. Ogden’s 
grocery stores served for an occasional concert, or the 
performances of a set of amateur tragedians ; and now 
and again public-spirited General Bloodear would 
give a dinner to a sclect party of fellow townsfolk, in 
Mrs. Vernet’s snug little hotel, to discuss the affairs 
and consult about the interests of Texanola. 

The pretty little green square, with its fringe of 
trees, which so pleasantly finished off Maine Street, 
owed it existence to these consultations. Aided bya 
timely suggestion from Harold Hedley, as the General 
was on his way to another of these social gatherings, 
that worthy leader of popular opinion had further 
mooted the question of the wharf, and carried that to 
a successful issue. His latest achievement had been 
obtaining the charter for the railroad.* 

But let one of the company on that occasion 
describe that especial meeting himself. The numbers 
invited to be present were in proportion to the im- 
portance of the affair to be discussed, and the 
General had taken all due care that cach separate 
interest should be properly represented. 

Landowners like himself, farmers, store-keepers and 
merchants were there, and all with wishes and hopes 
on the subject agreeing as perfectly as though they 
were the wishes and hopes of one man. But even in 


* The remainder of this chapter is chiefly culled from a real note- 
book written on the spot. 
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this bower of most unusual concord there was a 
jarring element. The hitherto all-powerful and im- 
perious teamsters were loud and vehement in their 
abuse and scorn of the new-fangled proposition. 

They betook themselves to prophecy. Every-one 
who touched the undertaking would find they would 
get their fingers burnt. The first shareholders in 
railways always got ruined. The whole thing would 
smash up, and then where would everybody be when 
the teamsters had gone off to more sensible regions, 
and left the foolish townsfolk of Texanola to shift for 
themselves ? 

Upon this one or two of the more timid and doubt- 
ful grew a little faint-hearted ; almost forgot to either 
smoke tobacco or even chew it, only sat whittling the 
chairs they sat on, or the table before them, making 
innumerable toothpicks, only to break the frail im- 
plements and make morc, as though they would 
symbolise the prophesicd fragility of the proposed 
new line. 

But the tcamsters and their timorous_ converts 
were in the minority. Shrewd, clear-headed, honest- 
eyed Hedley was at the Chairman's elbow muttering 
confidently : 

“No need for the scheme to be a failure, if only 
everyone puts a shoulder to the wheel and works the 
business on with cordial unanimity.” 

. “Just so,” eagerly put in the rich young boy- 
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merchant, Henry Baumgarten, for whom Hedley was 
present as aide-de-camp. 

General Bloodear nodded and smiled. He was a 
fine, healthy-looking old gentleman, the very picture 
of ease and comfort, with a full, rich, undiminished 
growth of hair, white as snow, upon his head, which 
gave him a dignified appearance well suited to the 
chairman of an important mccting. And, whatever 
the world at large might think, the Texanolans qon- 
sidered this railroad discussion mecting as one 
deserving to be at Icast as widely chronicled as any 
of those at which Hudson, the Railway King, had 
presided in the old country across the water. 

“A great and glorious future lies before our new 
and rising town, my fricnds,” said the Gencral, tapping 
loudly with his firm white knuckles upon the table to 
demand silence. His welcome prognostication was 
received with vchement shouts of approbation. 

Thus encouraged, the Chairman burst forth in a 
perfect stream of eloqucnce, a stream that was a 
fitting match for the former framer of the town map. 
He drew up before the imagination of his audience 
the noble lengths of broad Nicholson-paved streets, 
the fine rows of brick and marble storc-houses which 
were soon to replace the present unpretending 
wooden erections on Maine and River Streets, and 
the forests of masts belonging to the innumerable 
merchant vessels which were, without fail, to come 
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crowding into the harbour to do business with their 
town. | 

“In fine, my friends and fortunate fellow-towns- 
men,” he wound up, “I dare declare that in less than 
five years’ time this town of Texanola and San Lima 
on the Pacific Slope will be linked together by the 
iron band, and all traffic between China and Europe 
will of necessity follow this route, enriching us in its 
passage beyond our wildest dreams or hopes. I 
rcjoicc—I exult—I am proud that, at any rate for 
some portion of my existence, I am able to boast 
that I too have belonged to a town that shall be the 
future Venice of the world.” 

With that he drew forth a great bandana hand- 
kerchicf suitable to the task of mopping so ample 
a forchead, and sat down amid a perfect storm of 
applause. The enthusiasm and hopcfulness now 
knew no bounds. There and then upon the spot 
a committee was formed to procure from the 
Legislature a charter for the immediate starting 
of the new 

CHINA, PACIFIC, TEXNANOLA, 
AND 
EUROPEAN RAILWAY COMPANY. 

Some of the party enjoyed a brief but ecstatic 
dream that it was already in existence, together with 
all the other glories and signs of material prosperity 
foretold in General Bloodear's glowing speech, 
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and that they themselves, with thcir sisters, sweet- 
hearts, wives, or daughters, as the case might be, 
were already the owners of handsome equipages 
rolling up and down the future Maine Street, and 
were the possessors of some dozens of slaves, easily 
dividing between them the many laborious duties 
which now fell to the unaided share of their pros- 
pective masters. 

Of course the Gencral himself was clected unani- 
mously president of the committee he had_ been 
instrumental in setting on foot. Then a very 
important member was Mr. Cockswain. This 
gentleman represented the interests of an absent 
relative, who claimed to have the only thoroughly 
good and substantial original title to the whole of 
Texanola, and many a square mile of the surrounding 
territory besides. Then, of course, another of the 
members was Rudge. eNo onc in the little town 
could afford to treat slightingly that well-to-do and 
enterprising dealer in all the necessarics and many of 
the small luxuries and elegancics of life. No one 
cared to contemplate short supplics, or refuse ones, of 
bacon, coffee, or sugar. Gencral Bloodear knew well 
enough that his daughters would find it hard to 
forgive him if he offended the chief importer of ladies’ 
bonnets and the newest fashions. And not a man 
about the place but needed from time to time nails, 
mowing machines, coffee mills, copper-toed shoes, 
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molasses, hides, clothing, and the dozen and one other 
articles to be procured at Rudge’s store, when that 
gentleman was in good humour, but to be gone 
without when he preferred the assertion of his dignity 
to his proposed customer’s money. 

By way of extremes meeting, Henry Baumgarten 
was appointed a member of the committee by reason 
of his being about the richest and most highly 
educated of the Texanolans, and Tom Jones, the 
dray driver, who could neither read nor write, 
because, with his downright honesty and shrewd 
common sense, he was a very important “ somebody ” 
in his own circle of the working classes of the place. 

One of the persons who claimed to be a member 
of the committce, and who was by unanimous, 
although silent, consent left out, was Mr. Reginald 
Warley, and very furious he was at the omission. 
Three months’ brooding ovey what he stigmatized 
as a gross insult may have added an extra: bitter 
drop to the cup of his fury when he denounced 
vengeance against Hedley for withstanding his petty 
thefts from the office till. 

Meantime, before any visible fruits of the labours 
of the committee could be reasonably looked for, 
some of the good things prophesied by its president 
came to pass even without the impetus of the rail- 
road. A tide of sudden immigration set into West 
Texas, Planters from Georgia, Mississippi, and 
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Virginia arrived by nearly every one of the bi-weekly 
steamers. Many of these planters brought with 
them over half a score of negro slaves, and great 
loads of farming implements for cultivating corn and 
cotton in the narrow valley reaches of the Guadaloupe 
river, whilst the open prairie lands were utilized by 
them for raising cattle, of which property they also 
brought good supplies, as well as fine horses, mules, 
and some good breeds of sheep. , 
This influx of men, merchandize, and beasts, brought 
grand times to the little port of Texanola. Almost 
before Hedley’s house was finished building both he 
and Henry were already beginning to ponder the 
advisability of buying more land lots ere newcomers 
should have absorbed all these increasingly valuable 
investments, and both the friends were making plans 
for more extensive building operations before they 
had well turned round since the completion of the first. 
The two chief streets of the rapidly-growing small 
town were a continual scene of business from early 
morning till late night; thronged with buyers and 
sellers, and with double streams of freight wagons, 
laden with produce from the interior, or carrying 
thither | in exchange piles of machincry of every 
description and general merchandise. The state of 
the wharf, littered from end to end with goods, the 
lading or unloading of vessels, abundantly proved its 
usefulness, and although, as. we have said, Texanola 
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was still very far from presenting the appearance of 
the imposing and fashionable-looking city pourtrayed 
on the old story-telling map, it was beginning to have 
an air about it that was highly satisfactory to its 
inhabitants and no longer wholly discouraging to 
new arrivals. 

Baumgarten’s business even more than kept pace 
with the surrounding prosperity. Both the front and 
rear of his ever-expanding warehouses were a constant 
bustling scene of tumbling out and in of every imag- 
inable kind of merchandize. Even Reginald Warley’s 
avarice might have been satisfied. Hatred, alas, was 
not! 
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CHAPTER XXIII 


HEDLEY WINNING TO THE FRONT. 






E all know the old saying—* The darkest 
hour before dawn.” It is such a wonder- 
fully good, comforting old saying, that 
ia it is well indeed that it has worked 
ees!) itself into such familiarity with our- 
minds. Many a period of dreariness has been 
lightened of some of its load by the consolatory 
reflection that things being so bad they were now 
sure to mend. 

But whilst all this is the case, unfortunately for 
human happiness the reverse state of affairs is equally 
the case also. When the sun of prosperity, joy, and 
brightness is at its very fullest glory, then comes the 
sudden blast of chill wind, the great black canopy of 
cloud, and the wild thunderstorm bursts over the land- 
scape that had but now beamed forth so fair and gay. 

For some days after the short but stormy scene 
which took place between Warley and Hedley in 
Harry Baumgarten’s office, Hedley had retained .a 
rather apprehensive memory of his defeated an- 
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tagonist’s threat. The livid face and the ugly gleam 
in the eyes would persist in keeping an unpleasantly 
prominent place in his mind. But he began at last 
to laugh at his fears. Warley made no sign of con- 
templating mischief. Indeed, his behaviour was a 
good deal better, and more reasonable on the whole 
than it had been since his first unwelcome appearance 
with Mr. Bernays to claim his unexpected legal rights. 
He took no more notice of Hedley than he could 
possibly help, but he paid him no open insults either, 
and did not make any further objections to his 
partner on the score of Hedley’s re-engagement. 
Under these circumstances the intention to follow up 
“clues” was for the present abandoned. He was still 
in this outwardly amiable mood when he took himself 
off for a long holiday. 

“Bullies and braggarts very seldom do have wit or 
pluck to proceed to acts, happily,” was Harold’s 
mental reflection as the time thus went on unmarked 
by anything unpleasant, and then he forgot the 
subject in fresh interests. He began to branch out 
into a little business of his own, prompted by Harry’s 
urgings to make hay while the sun shone, and his 
hands and brains were almost more than fully 
occupied with double duties. 

Then an event of importance to the whole town 
occurred, which banished still further back that small 
past disturbance. The Railway bill had passed, and 
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General Bloodear let no grass grow under his feet 
when once the charter was obtained. Proofs of the 
line’s positive commencement were quickly visible. 
The grading advanced rapidly, the laying of the 
crossties and iron rails had begun, and huge mountains 
of weckly arriving piles of material, for the con- 
tinuation of the great undertaking, rose upon the 
wharf’s head, and upon the newly-marked depot 
grounds, whcre crowds of slaves were at work, unger 
the direction of skilled overseers and engineers, with 
that jack-of-all-trades, Hedley, for adviser and umpire 
in chief, 

Harold Hedley’s well-known adaptability to any- 
thing requiring a clever head, and a handy pair of 
hands, at this juncture stood him and his townsfolk 
generally in as good stead as the same qualities had 
done for him and Henry on the latter’s first arrival 
two years ago. 

His pleasant ways and friendly words kept the 
bands of negroes in active good humour, and, as 
for his mental capabilities, the head engineer never, 
to the end of his time there, quite made up his 
mind whether to bestow upon him a warmly- 
affectionate admiration for his useful and skilful 
suggestions, or to regard him with an antagonistic 
hatred for possessing wits so keen that they perceived 
problems, and their solution, which it had taken 
Mr. Moon himself a long, laborious, and expensive 
education to master. 
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“But you see I did pick up a smattering of 
education in the science,” said Hedley, with modest 
depreciation, one day. “ My father not being able to 
afford to keep me at school after I was fourteen was 
an immense advantage to me in some ways. ‘There 
was a great machine factory within a mile of our 
vicarage, and I spent the best part of my time within 
its walls until I was sixteen. One must have been a 
stupid not to pick up something in all that time, 
you'll allow? Especially as I liked the thing.” 

“Liked it, indeed!” ejaculated Mr. Moon, with a 
modified growl. “Then why in the name of common 
sense could you not stick to it?” 

Harold laughed good-humouredly. “Don’t you 
know that beggars cannot be choosers. The owners 
of the factory offered to take me in on half terms ; 
an architect, a mile the other side of home, hinted 
at taking me as a pupil free. My father sent me off 
to the architect. So now I am both able to build 
myself a house that at any rate is good enough to 
bring me in a capital rent from you, you see; and I 
am also able, at the same time, to honestly take the 
handsome salary which the railway committee are 
generous enough to give me for being temporary 
fetch-and-carry boy to you.” 

Mr. Moon shrugged his shoulders at the last words. 
“Don’t overdo your modesty, or I shall make no 
bones of calling you a hypocrite. But look here! 
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What do you mean by using the term ‘temporary’? 
Of course everything here is temporary in one sense, 
but be good enough to remember that I consider your 
engagement to this railroad company quite as con- 
tinuous as mine. If you go I shall go.” 

Hedley’s honest face lit up with pleasure. That 
implied expression of goodwill outweighed all the 
growls, At the same time he slightly shook his head. 

“If that is the case the company must pray that 
my friend Mr. Baumgarten’s partner may prolong his 
holiday in New Orleans until your work here is com- 
pleted. For, as I warned General Bloodear plainly 
before I would accept this post, the moment that Mr. 
Warley lands once more at the wharf yonder, that 
moment I return to Mr. Baumgarten’s office.” 

“Stuff!” was the sharp rejoinder. “You would 
not be such a fool. From all accounts that Mr. 
Warley is a thorough-paced snob, if not a thorough- 
paced rascal besides—and the town rumours don’t 
give him the best of characters. Let alone all that, I 
have heard that he detests you, and makes little secret 
of his wish to meet with an opportunity to do you a 
bad turn. Who but a downright idiot would throw 
up the good berth you've fallen into now to fling 
yourself in his way again ?” 

“J don’t think that I am quite a downright idiot, 
but yet—” began Hedley, and there he stopped, for 
after all what was the use of entering intoa discussion 
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with his hot-headed superior. Warley had gone off to 
New Orleans to enjoy himself with a little life once 
more, as he expressed it, and had taken a pocketful of 
money with him, which even he was condescending 
enough to declare to be sufficient “to tide him over a 
good spell of holiday-making.” And he was not at 
all likely to come back until it was all gone. 

“Perhaps not even then,” reflected Hedley, with 
his usual spirit of hopefulness. And meantime 
there was no possible good in making a disturbance 
about the matter before there was any necessity. 
Henry and Joice, with Sambo to overlook the out- 
door work, got on perfectly well while the second 
partner was absent, and Henry was only too pleased 
to release his friend from the office desk, that he 
might for a while revel in employments so much 
more congenial to his taste. 

For a few weeks the rapidly-growing and thriving 
little town was no bad ‘representation of a veritable 
Utopia. Scarcely a jarring note was to be heard 
throughout its length and breadth. Prosperity and 
good humour reigned supreme. Even the most 
churlish-hearted were warmed for this season into 
genial dispositions, and the most stingy into liberality. 

General Bloodear’s fatherly countenance seemed to 
broaden perceptibly day by day, as he walked about 
the town with his two merry young daughters, and 
his crown of white hair took a more silvery and a 
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silkier tinge, like a dog’s coat when in prime con- 
dition, 

It is a sad and dismal thing that one man’s 
malevolence should alter all this—that one man’s 
base, cowardly, vengeful spite should be exerted 
against a neighbour, not only to the crucl injury 
of that neighbour, but with a most awful, barbarous 
disregard of the probable terrible conscquences to 
many another besides, against whom he owed fo 
grudge, 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 


POOR MISS ADELIZA. , 


ae TT | HE day following Hedley’s conversation 
with Mr. Moon, related in our last 
chapter, Harry strolled down to the 
railway depdt during the dinner hour, as 
he frequently did. Many others of the 
townsfolk were in the habit of doing the same 
thing, with a view to watching the progress of an 
affair in which they were most of them more or less 
interested sharcholders. The depdt, in fact, grew into 
a regular midday RiccHnE Dies: like a village well of 





the olden times. 

But while Harry’s seniors came there with minds as 
full of business as they had been during the rest of 
the morning, he had the happy gift of being able to 
seize bricf holidays at every possible legitimate 
opportunity. Noone was more brightly eager, during 
these stirring days, than himself in the reigning 
activity, no one more zealously devoted to business ; 
but when the dinner hour came he shut up his desk, 
and all the affairs of the firm at the same minute, and 
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rushed off to talk of distant castles in the air with 
Hedley, to be built far enough away from Texas, in 
some flowery, green Midland English county. Or he 
would drive round in his smart new buzey, and carry 
off “everybody’s slave,” as he used to call his friend 
in these days, almost by main force from the midst of 
the pestering crowd of questioners, and take him for 
such a regular rush into the country as his fine spirited 
little horse seemed to enjoy as much as his handsome 
young master. 

Popping his head in at the eight-foot square wooden 
box, dignified by the name of the “Office of the 
Texanola-European Railway Works,” painted up in 
huge white and red letters out of all proportion to the 
size of the wall upon which they were delineated, 
Harry was hastily withdrawing it again on seeing that 
its only occupant was certainly not his friend ; but a 
very plaintive voice exclaimed reproachfully, 

“Oh, Mr. Baumgarten, are you too pressed for time 
even to say, ‘How do you do?’” | 

There was a good honest blush on Harry’s face as 
he stepped forward, trying to smother out of sight his 
intense disappointment at finding he had not managed 
to escape unseen from the fair lady waiting there in 
ambush for him. 

This was not the first occasion on which Miss 
Adeliza Bloodear had claimed a minute's ‘éfe-a-téte 
with Harry; nor, to tell the whole truth, the first 
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time on which he had tried to avoid one. During the 
past few months he had found himself considerably 
troubled with the amiabilities of the ladies of the town. 
He was barely eighteen, it is true, but he looked much 
more. He was something over six feet in height, and 
three ycars of independence and weighty respon- 
sibilities had given him an air and manner much in 
advance of his age. When a special share of good 
looks and possessions were added to the scale it need 
scarcely be said that he stood Air amongst the 
“eligibles ” of the place. 

Several pairs of bright eyes had taken to beaming 
upon him most graciously, but during the last few 
weeks the beaming had been almost entirely confined 
to the brown orbs of the elder Miss Bloodear. Lesser 
lights had modestly withheld the display of their rays 
when it was discovered that the elegant and admired 
mirror of fashion had decided to intimate her favour- 
able opinion of the young merchant, and to court his 
favour, 

Unfortunately for poor Miss Bloodear’s pride and 
peace of mind, Harry had no more idea of falling in 
love with her, or with any one else, than his necktie 
had, and her softened tones and sweet looks when- 
ever she addressed him of late “ bothered him awfully, 
and made a fellow feel like a fool,’ as he mentally 
expressed himself one day after escaping from a very 
demonstrative display of friendship. 
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And now here he was caught again! And every 
minute she kept him was not only a minute of 
embarrassment, but also a minute lost from dear 
old Heds. He could not help showing a half-frown 
as he bestowed a hasty shake on the small fair hand 
held forth to him. 

“TI know you will excuse me, Miss Bloodear, but I 
particularly wish to sce Hedley at once. Can you 
tell me where he is likely to be?” 

Miss Adeliza tapped her foot impatiently on the 
floor. 

“Really, Mr. Baumgarten, you ought to keep Mr. 
Hedley in your pocket, or to let him keep you in his. 
It would save you this incessant trouble of seeking 
each other evcry hour or so every day. I believe 
you think he is the only person worth bestowing a 
thought upon in the whole town.” 

The half-frown was still quite visible as an 
accompaniment to the reply: “Well, not quite 
that. But, of course, for me he is the chicf person 
to think about. He is my friend.” 

The young lady frowned now, and pouted too. 
“T never!” she ejaculated. “To hear you, Mr. Baum- 
parten, it might be supposed there was some law 
limiting people to one friend apiece. Because 
you like Mr. Hedley, there is no reason you should 
not—should not——” 

She stammered.and drooped her head, and oulled 
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“There is no necd, I guess, that—that—you should 
not like anyone else also?” 

Henry fidgeted from one foot to the other, and 
felt terribly stupid, as he blurted out, “Why, of 
course not; and I do like lots of other people besides. 
Pll like you so—I mcan—I’ll be awfully obliged to 
you if you'll only tell me now, please, where I had 
best hunt for Heds. Time will be up before I’ve 
had a word with him.” 

Miss Bloodear was fairly cross at last, and there 
was a little sharp light, due to a sudden spice of 
malice, shining in the brown eyes when they were 
lifted again, 

“Oh, well, yes, if you really are so determined to 
seck him I believe I can direct you. And you will 
have a double pleasure, I guess, for the merchantman 
that came into the port an hour ago brought a 
passenger with it—your friend and partner, Mr. 
Warley. He is with my father and sister somewhere, 
in one of the worksheds.” - 

To be the teller of unpleasant news is not the most 
approved method of obtaining love, certainly ; but 
then Miss Adeliza Bloodear had suddenly come to the 
conclusion that it really was no use hoping to obtain 
any in this quarter, at any rate yet awhile, and she was 
well satisfied that Mr. Baumgarten should suffer some 
of the effects of her disappointment as well as herself. 
. Poor girl! little indeed she dreamt of what an awful 
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thing it was to prove to herself, the return of that 
especial passenger of which she spoke so glibly. 

Hot tears of mortification burnt in her eyes, as 
Harry, with a hasty “It is impossible! You only say 
it to annoy me,” left her without one sign of farewell, 
and rushed off to obtain the expected comfort of an 
immediate, positive denial of her words. 

But this comfort he was not to have. The first 
person he came across was the very one he had 
originally come to seek. As he entered at one end of 
a workshed he perceived Hedley at the other end 
talking to Mr. Moon in a somewhat louder key than 
usual. 

“TI am sorry to cause you such displeasure, Mr. 
Moon, but it is no good arguing. I told you fairly 
and fully, at first starting, that the hour my friend’s 
partner returned to Texanola the same hour I returned 
to Mr. Baumgarten’s office.” 

Harry stood still half-way down the shed, petrified. 
The unwelcome news was then all too disagreeably 
true. Meantime, Mr. Moon’s somewhat unruly tongue 
did not stand still. 

. “You are a thick-headed fool, Mr. Hedley,” he ex- 
claimed, passionately ; “a thick-headed fool, standing 
in your own light, as none but a fool could do. But 
you are something worse than that. You are no 
better than a mean spy. For it must be in the 
character of a spy that you are so determined to be in 
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Mr. Baumgarten’s office when his partner is there. I 
hope Mr. Warley duly appreciates having a spy over 
him in his own territory.” 

“ Thank you, sir, whoever you are, for the suggestion. 
He certainly does,” came the reply from just without, 
in a well-known voice which made Hedley and Henry 
both start, and turn a shade pale, perhaps. 

Mr. Moon started too, and, now that it was too late, 
would have been only too thankful if his last hot- 
tempered and unwise speech had not been spoken. 
He did not actually mean a syllable of it. The gossip 
of the town had told him plainly enough that Harold 
Hedley was no spy, but a very openly professed and 
sturdy champion for the young head partner’s rights 
and interests. The injurious accusation had only 
been brought with the last desperate hope of thereby 
retaining the services of a companion whom he not 
only found especially reliable and useful, but whose 
society was also more acceptable to him than that of 
anyone else in Texanola, whatever his growls might 
tempt folks to think. 

He looked at the advancing second partner in the 
firm of Baumgarten and Co., and actually shivered. 
If ever a human countenance might be said to be the 
actual living representative of hate, then surely 
Reginald Warley’s was so at that moment. Three 
months’ holiday-making, of his style of holiday- 
making, had not improved cither his a ig aaa 
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ance or his inner nature. They had been low enough 
in the scale before, but they were lower now, and the 
expression of sullen fury on his face made him a 
picture to repel anyone who still possessed a spark of 
generosity or manly sentiment. Mr. Moon’s first 
impulse was to beat an instant retreat from the 
unpleasant-voiced stranger, but his intention was 
perceived, and acknowledged with a short jeering 
Jauch. ‘ 
“Stop a bit, Mr. Moon, if that’s your name. You 
needn't make off like a frightened mouse. Spices and 
sneaks, and such sort of vermin, may find that I can 
bite as well as bark, I reckon, someday. But I shan’t 
bite you. General Bloodear has directed me to apply 
to your brains for a little information as to the 
probable profit of this concern you have in hand.” 
Mr. Moon drew himself up. “I-beg your pardon. 
The answer to that question lies outside my province.” 
“Hump! No doubt it does,” was the reply, in an 
insolent tone. “ Anything practical always does seem 
to lie outside the province of fellows like you. Sc 
that you can get the making of it, and then pocket 
the money for it when it’s done, you don’t care a hang 
whether or no the affair returns their dollars to the 
people who have paid you, or whether it smashes up.’ 
Mr. Moon bowed silently. He was tolerably quicl 
at losing his temper, but not at the bidding of anyon 
so infinitely beneath him as this unpleasant-lookin; 
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stranger. He turned from him to Hedley with an air 
of cold disregard, which changed to one of warm 
friendliness as he addressed the latter. 

“Shake hands, Mr. Hedley,” he said, stretching 
forth his own with a smile as he spoke, “Shake 
hands in token of forgiveness for the absurd things I 
said to you just now. Anyone who has had the 
privilege of associating with you, for a day even, 
could tell that it would be impossible for you to play 
the part of a spy, or of anything else not perfectly 
straight and above-board, even if your life depended 
on it. I only spoke as I did with the unfair wish to 
sting you into remaining with me. I can only now 
congratulate your two partners on the privilege of 
possessing such an associate.” 

Warlcy slashed with his riding-whip at a passing 
slave. “Speak for yourself,” he exclaimed. “ Hum- 
bugging palaver won't go down with me. Five 
minutcs ago you spoke the truth. If you think that 
whitewash blinds this boy’s eyes, you're a bigger fool 
than you take me to be. I know who are sneaks, and 
spies, and curs, and who it is not a privilege to know, 
without necd for side hints. But I came here for 
business, not jaw. Baumgarten, when are we to see 
the colour of our money again, for the lot you've 
been tossing away on these railway shares?” 

Hal passed his hand through Hedley’s arm, as 
though to leave the shed with him without vouch- 
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safing an answer to the dictatorial demand. .Then he 
bent his eyes upon his partner with a slight con- 
temptuous laugh :— 

“] expect that we shall see it, Warley, quite as 
soon as we shall sce that of the large sum borrowed 
by you for this trip of yours. But I make you free 
to borrow some more, if you will promise to be off 
again to-morrow for another three months.” 

A curious expression passed over Warley’s' face 
as he listened, as though he were very rapidly 
solving some mental problem with himsclf. He 
glanced more than once, meanwhile, furtively at 
Harold, and again Mr. Moon involuntarily shivered 
as he observed the malevolent gleam in the eyes, 
and heartily wished that he had said nothing to add 
fuel to a fire already far too fierce. 

Quickly as Warleys thoughts moved, there was 
yet a slight pause at the conclusion of the offer 
made him, and Henry, who had put it half in joke, 
now added eagerly, when he found it not instantly 
scouted :— 

“Well, Warley, what do you say? Don’t you 
think the thing worth considering? Rather jolly, 
you know, to draw your income, and something more, 
and yet play all the time besides.” 

“ Yes,” assented Warley, in a tone of decision that 
proved he had at last arranged the pros and corns of 
his doubts quite to his satisfaction. “Yes, Baum- 
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garten, it’s not so altogether bad to my taste, I'll 
allow, seeing what a beast of a dull hole this is, and 
with such a dearth of good society in it.” 

The engineer turned on his heel, with a sneer he 
took no pains to conceal. Tom Jones, the illiterate 
dray-driver might pardonably have considered himself 
“better socicty” than Mr. Reginald Warley had 
allowed himself to become since he took the first 
great plunge downwards into degradation. But this 
open expression of Mr. Moon’s opinion had no other 
effect now upon the dismally hardened conscience 
than to steel it still further against reproachful 
whispers, and to strengthen its owner in his fresh- 
formed evil purposes. Adding a scowl to the other 
attractions of his physiognomy, he continued : 

“ But, hark ye, Baumgarten, if I engage to go off 
again so soon, and leave you cock of the roost, you'll 
have to open the purse-strings pretty wide, and fork 
out freely. And Iet’s have as few bills, and as much 
‘ready,’ as you can.” 

“All right,” said Henry, shortly. “Come along, 
Hedley ; time is almost up, and I have not had a 
word with you. You'll find me in the office, Warley, 
of course, as usual, this afternoon.” 

“Aye, and your shadow too, no doubt,” muttered 
Reginald Warley, sufficiently audible to be overheard 
by General Bloodear, who had just followed him into 
the shed to put some questions on his own account to 
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the chief engineer. He answered Warley’s growl in 
his usual jovial, hearty manner, clapping the scowling 
man on the back as he did so. 

“Ah! to be sure, Mr. Warley,’ he exclaimed. 
“Where the one of that pair is you may be forgiven 
the guess that the other is not far off. David and 
Jonathan—yes, yes ; no better representation of those 
two friends can have been in the world from their 
own time to the present. But if it came to having to 
choose one of them for king, I don’t know what we 
should do. The choice would be a difficult one 
for the Texanolans, I warrant. They divide the 
popularity.” 

“That Hedley is a splendid fellow. I never met 
his match!” put in Mr. Moon, warmly. 

“Nor I,” sighed the old General. He had only 
daughters, and many a time of late he had longed 
that this brisk, bright, hopeful, helpful, ever ready 
young fellow had been his son. 

Unhappily, both he and Mr. Moon were but adding 
to the imminent peril in which thcir favourite now 
stood by every word of praise they spoke. Warlcy’s 
murderous hate was as a furnace heated sevenfold. 
For some time past, indeed ever since that encounter 
in the office over the till, he had been revolving some 
means to destroy his opponent’s dawning prospcrity. 
During the last hour the terrible suggestion had 
arisen in his mind that the same means used to 
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destroy the property might be so employed as to 
destroy the owner also. 

With a curt farewell to General Bloodear and the 
engincer, he hastened off, to make preparations for a 
second prolonged absence from Texanola, and also 
for the immediate carrying out of the dire scheme he 
had on hand, It was within a half-hour of shutting 
up the office when he presented himself before his 
partner. For once, perhaps the only time in his life, 
Henry was glad to sce him, and his face brightened 
as he bade him welcome. 

“T began to think, Warley, that you had called 
off your bargain. I expected you a couple of hours 
ago.” 

Warley looked at the clock. “ You didn’t expect 
a fellow to knuckle down to work, just off one journey, 
and on the eve of another? I never dreamt of your 
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“No, no,” interrupted Henry. “You mistake me. 
Of course I was not so unreasonable. But I suppose 
you would be glad to have the money part of the 
arrangement between us settled up.” 

Warlcy raised his eyes to the clock again, and 
shrugged his shoulders. “I didn’t imagine that you 
or the office would skedaddle this side midnight, and 
half-an-hour is time to pay over a good lot of dollars. 
I hope you’re going to come down with your bribe 
handsomely ?” 
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Henry pushed a written sheet across the table. 
“Read that, and, if you agree to it, sign it before me 
and Joice.” 

Warley glanced quickly at the paper, and then 
hastily bent his head very low over it to conceal the 
strong gratification which his face betrayed. Trusting 
to the concealment of this attitude he forthwith made 
pretence to grumble at the conditions. 

“Six months is a plaguey long time to expecf a 
fellow to keep away. It’s absurd. It’s not fair upon 
—no, not fair upon yourself any more than upon me.” 

Henry’s lip curled, and he made a gesture of im- 
patience. “I offer you there, for the comfort of your 
absence, and for your promise of non-interference 
with the affairs of the firm during a half-year, as 
much as I and the firm can possibly afford. It is 
useless to try to haggle for more. You know I speak 
the full truth, always.” 

Yes. Warley did know it, and there was still just 
such faint spark of honour left in him as led him to 
acknowledge that the sum offered was generous beyond 
his expectations. 

“TI never said a word of wanting more money,” 
he returned, in a tone of injured innocence. “It 
was as to the length of exile that I ventured to 
expostulate.” 

“The two go together,” said Henry, shortly. 
“And if you would clear out of the town right 
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away, so that I should not have to see you again 
to-morrow morning I'd stretch a point, and give you 
another thirty dollars for cigars on your journey.” 

Warley literally stared. His partner seemed to be 
trying how fully he could play into his hand; how 
greatly he could aid him to carry out his nefarious 
plans with least danger or loss to himself. He 
laughed aloud as he answered :— 

“All serene, old fellow. You are willing to pay 
the piper, so I don’t mind obliging you by dancing 
to your tune. Have in that duffer Joice as fast as 
you like, pay over the tin, and I promise you that 
I'll be miles away from this wretched little sandbank 
before you are astir to-morrow morning. Shouldn’t 
wonder if I paid a visit to the Old World before you 
see me again.” 
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CHAPTER XXV. 


AT THE DEAD OF NIGHT. 


KJEXANOLA worked so hard during tle 
| F effi day that it was little to be wondered at 
EN ney | if it slept soundly during the night. 
ee Every one in the place, and the very 
place itself, seemed to be asleep some 
seven or eight hours after Henry paid Reginald 
Warley to rid the town, and the office of which he 
was SO poor an ornament, of his presence for the next 


, 





half year. 

As Warley was leaving the office he had put his 
head in at the door again and said, as though with an 
afterthought,— 

“ By the way, you are so politely anxious to get rid 
of me, that you may as well have the satisfaction of 
knowing I have just remembered hearing Dicks, the 
planter from Georgeville, say, over our dinner this 
afternoon at Vernet’s, that he meant to make one 
stage home this evening. He’s not half bad company, 
so I shall join him.” 

And so he did. But for all that it was Warley’s 
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evil face, and Warley’s cruel heart, now, at the dead 
of night, prowling about the silent streets of the 
little town. 

We have said that every one in the place seemed 
to be asleep, but there was this exception. Reginald 
Warley was unhappily far enough from slumber. 
The only thing about him that was asleep was his 
conscience. 

By dint of an affectation of extra joviality he had 
cajoled the planter into making less than half a stage 
on his homeward route the previous evening, instead 
of a whole one. They had put up at the first little 
outlying house of refreshment that they came to, 
where Warley acted a double part so cunningly that, 
while the innkeeper and Dicks the planter supposed 
him to be in a perfect state of drunkenness, he craftily 
led them on to that condition, and for once in his life 
kept himself sober. 

It required no very great exertion of liberality on 
his part to enable the few serving folk about the 
solitary inn to drink themselves also into stupor, and 
then Warley stealthily left his snoring companions, 
and made his way back to Texanola, carrying a 
small packet with him. 

He carried it as though he had a special care for 
it, and yct the contents were cheap and insignificant 
enough if regarded in the light of property. Nothing 
but a dozen boxes of matches, a bottle of turpentine, 
and a little petroleum oil. 
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Nothing but that. And yet—it seems terrible to 
use the words—" nothing but that,” of materials that 
held an awful death in them for many of the lives 
now passing on in such peaceful slumber in the town 
of Texanola. P 

There was ruin for many more, besides, in that 
small packet being carried so quickly and stealthily 
to the upper end of the town. Ruin for one person 
and perhaps death too, Reginald Warley earnestly 
hoped that there might be, in the purchases he had 
made but a few hours since, when the evident 
annoyance at his own return, visible on all faces, 
had helped to give fresh point to the universal praises 
of Hedley which assailed his ears, and added a 
deeper tone to the vengeance he had vowed against 
him before. 

Like his fellow townsmen, Hedley was soundly 
sleeping when his base, cruel enemy, hidden within 
the deep shadow of the verandah, pushed his in- 
cendiary implements within one of the casements 
which Baumgarten had taken such friendly pride in 
making a few months ago. But, with all his crafti- 
ness, Warley had forgotten to ascertain whether the 
bird he wished to trap was safcly within that especial 
nesf. 

The wretched fellow looked across the gully once, 
and then at his materials. With the actual perform- 
ance of his hateful deed of wickedness, the power 
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over him of evil was growing, and he was more 
than half inclined to involve his partner also in the 
catastrophe. He was only restrained by the fear 
lest dividing his parcel might render both the 
attempts futile. 

Had he been gifted with the power of- divination, 
however, he would certainly have risked it; for in 
burning down Henry’s house, he would probably 
have killed both the luckless birds with one stone, 
or, to alter the proverb to our own facts, with one 
firebrand. Hedley had been a guest bencath his 
friend’s roof during several wecks past, Mr. Moon 
and his clerk, with their negro servants, occupying 
the whole of Hedlcy’s own habitation, with the 
exception of .the small corner reserved for the fore- 
man of MHedley’s recently-built little warehouse. 
But of these facts Warley was ignorant, and when 
he finally flung the lighted match in upon the oil- 
streaming wooden boards, and turned and fled, he 
fully believed that he had lighted a funeral pile for 
the man he hated. 

The town was of small extent, and Warley’s 
sluggard feet for once flew over the ground as if they 
were shod with steam-engine wheels. But for all 
that the firebrand was swifter in its deeds than he, 
and the brilliant illumination he had lighted in 
Texanola would have discovered him, had there been 
any unoccupied eyes or minds to go wandering 
abroad in search of the fugitive. 
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The inhabitants of the small seaport had been 
asleep, sound asleep, in rooms carefully darkened 
to kecp out the over-early rising, over-intrusive sun. 
But even in those southern climes there is a certain 
tenderness and considcrate friendliness about early 
dawn that submits with a tolerably good grace to 
this said exclusion. But there is no tender regard 
for slumbcring humanity, no mercy, in the rending, 
raging power evoked by the flying Reginald Warley. 

In through shutters, curtains, blinds, in through 
every chink and crevice, the wild, fierce, blazing 
light forced its threatening way, arousing the slum- 
berers with a nightmare terror, that no sudden 
sounding of the tocsin of old can ever have sur- 
passed. 

“Where was the fire? Was it at their own doors, 
within their own walls, nay, perhaps already in their 
very room, their awful living winding-sheet ?” 

Such were the questions that darted into every 
mind, that escaped the gasping lips as the fierce flash 
struck upon the starting eyclids. 

A great fire in a brick-built, or a stone-built town, 
is bad enough. But none thoroughly understand 
the dread significance of an outbreak of fire, but those 
who have had their dwelling in a town built of 
wood. ; 

Suppose the inhabitants of a fine street were to 
provide their doorsteps over-night with crowbars and 
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“ jemmies,” and picklocks, and then have themselves 
locked into their rooms with no means of defence. 

In Utopia, or in such an England as our land is 
reported to have been during a portion of King 
Alfred’s reign, such a course of action might be a 
pleasing symbol of security; but in a> neighbour- 
hood infested with burglars anything that might 
be pleasing in the arrangement would be on the 
burglars’ side, who would have plenty of aid at their 
disposal for their work, and plenty of security against 
interference, 

A midnight fire in a timber town, possessed of 
neither fire-engines nor fire-escapes, is precisely in 
the condition of these burglars, Everything it 
requires for its food placed ready to its devouring 
jaws, and all hands tied that might attempt to snatch 
it away. 

Some talk there had been of late, amongst the 
Texanolans, some talk since their town had begun 
its recent rapid growth in size,and wealth and import- 
ance, of establishing a Fire Protection Society, and 
importing a fire-engine, In the newly-started 
Iexanola Intelligencer, Harold Hedley, who was one 
of its most vigorous contributors, had more than once 
written a spirited leader, urging the matter upon the 
attention of his fellow-townsmen, and warning them 
most emphatically of the enormous risk they ran 
under the present circumstances, 
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“ Water, water everywhere, but not a drop to drink.” 
Harry had once quoted. His friend, in one of his 
articles, used the first words of the same quotation 
with the wind-up of “ but not one drop for use.” 

“Before we could ladle it up with buckets to the 
scene of the fire,” he wrote earnestly, “the scene of 
the fire would be the whole town, or rather, more 
probably it would be nowhere, for our town would no 
longer exist but as a heap of smouldering charcoal.” 

And all the Texanolans read the articles, and 
agreed to their truth and common sense, and even 
went so far as to say, “ What a wonderful head that 
young fellow has! He thinks of everything. Of 
coursé his suggestions must be acted upon.” 

“Ah! but when?” asked Hedley. 

“ Oh—h—humph—oh—h—well—why very soon, of 
course.” 

But the “very soon” was after the pattern of the 
“Jam-day To-morrow,” in “ Alice in Wonderland,” it 
was always a “very soon,” and never a “now.” At 
least, thus it had been when Reginald Warley stole 
into the slumbering town that night, with his coward 
hatred in his heart, and his deadly packet in his hand. 
And as he fled back to the inn where he had left 
Dicks the planter, and stealthily crept into bed before 
his drunken companions there had discovered his 
absence, the people in Texanola, men, women, and 
children awoke with a lurid glare in their rooms, in 

sir wide wild eves. in the whole air around them. 
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Some, happily the many, of those hard-headed, 
work-a-day folk, awoke with their reasoning powers 
and common sense well in hand. But some were 
aroused only to a panic-stricken terror and wild 
frenzy. Some slept on even through the dazzling 
light of the leaping flames, and the great, tumult of 
cries and calls and shrieks, and the crackling of the 
destroying fire, and the crash of roofs falling in upon 
the hotbed of their ruined walls. 

The torch had been set blazing in Harold Hedley’s 
house, and as that was the first to feed the terrible un- 
conscious foe, so it was also there that the first human 
sufferer by Warley’s terrible decd fell a victim. 

Mr. Moon had sat up late studying an idea that had 
occurred to him from one of Hedley’s suggestive 
questions. He had but just fallen into his firsts deep 
sleep when the room beneath him was sct blazing. 

Who shall say if he, or his poor boy-clerk, ever did 
awake until that one awful, agonising moment of 
wakefulness when they and their room together were 
plunged down into the deadly furnace below! 

It may have been at this moment that the ware- 
house at the back caught fire, and the houses simul- 
taneously on either side. At this moment that 
Hedley sprang from his couch to his feet; sound 
asleep one moment, wide awake and alert the next, 
full of horror, not at secing the hard work, the 
earnings, the hopes of nearly four years gone as though 
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with a passing breath, but at taking in instantly, with 
one first glance, the full significance of the fact that 
there was no one standing outside the ruins of his 
lately-finished dwelling-placc, 

As he gazed through the showers of sparks and 
splinters he did see one figure dash round from 
the rear, literally making his way to life through the 
flames. He strained his sight to see if more followed. 
Eight persons had found shelter a few hours ago 
beneath that falling roof. Where were the other 
seven ?” 

“Evans!” he shrieked through the casement as he 
flung it wide and gazed at the blazing buildings across 
the gully; “Evans, where are Mr. Moon, and his 
nephew, and his people?” 

Buty passionately anxious as the cry was, it only 
reached dimly to Henry in the next room. Evans 
was too far off to hear, although his form was so 
distinctly visible as he emerged still living, thank 
God, from that lurid background. 

In justice to the miserable Warley, it must be said 

that his hand would have becn withheld from its 
desperate deed had he dreamt of the wholesale con- 
sequences that were to ensue. 
. But pass on from Hedley’s ruined property, and 
those human lives so awfully hurried into eternity. 
The tragedies of this terrible night were not yct at an 
end. 
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While houses were blazing, while fresh buildings 
were one after the other catching fire, and fresh lives 
of his fellow-creatures being placed in vital jeopardy, 
it was no hour for Harold Hedley to sit idle, even to 
pay the tribute of mourning for those already past 
his aid. : 

Scarcely had a full minute passed after his call to 
Harry’s former head-clerk, now his own foreman, Evans, 
before he was out of doors, and hastening to see what 
could best be done to arrest the progress of the flames. 
Public-spirited old General Bloodear was out almost 
as soon as himself. His house was almost the farthest 
removed in the town from the destruction going on. 
He had felt it thus doubly incumbent upon him to 
try to give aid to those whom he counted so much 
less fortunate. 

Poor, gallant old man! poor old father! little 
dreamt he at that minute that he, of all those actually 
belonging to the town, was to be the worst bereaved 
by Warley’s dastard act. 

In the utter impossibility of getting water, either 
quickly enough or in quantities enough, to play upon 
the fire to any purpose, the only preventive step that 
remained was to mect destruction with destruction, 
and to pull down buildings lying in the apparent 
Special route to the flames. | 

With deep thankfulness the townspeople believed 
they saw the full success of this plan, and the speedy 
stamping out of the destroyer. 
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Alas! Scarcely had the sigh of tempered relief 
time to be breathed before a wild, piercing scream 
resounded throughout the whole length and breadth 
of the place. Hearts stood still. What fresh calamity 
must yet be faced that night? Whence came the 
scream, with its piercing note of imploring agony ? 

Faces and thoughts had all been set in one direction. 
If sounds told truth to ears, that cry must have come 
from the opposite quarter. A second came, articiflate 
in its wail for help. And then another rose, as a 
horror-struck echo from the whole crowd, which had 
turned about as one man :— 

“* Look—sce—the Gencral’s own housc !” 

“My children! my darlings! my only ones!” 
shricked the poor old father through his ashen lips. 

“Cheer up, General ; don’t fear. We'll save them!” 
shouted many a voice amidst the sympathizing throng. 

Hedley did not shout. He only looked and 
shivered for one brief instant. United to his strong 
nature were strong sympathies, to which every fibre 
of his body scemed to respond at periods of strong 
excitement. No, he did not shout. He made no 
promises, but he was the first to fly towards the scene 
of the fresh, unlooked-for outbreak, to attempt a 
rescue, whether it might prove possible or impossible. 

-“ We will save them,” the crowds had impulsively 
shouted, when they discovered the dangerous plight 
of the General’s two daughters. They did not add— 
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“If it be possible,” but when they gathered beneath 
the burning house they did gasp the one ominous 
word—*“ Impossible.” 

“Jump out,” exclaimed the father, in an agony of 
fear and entreaty, “ Jump out!” 

Yes, that was the only thing for them to do, and 
even that was to jump through a sea of flames. 

“Jump, yes jump,” shouted the crowd in every key 
of command, advice, entrcaty, and encouragement. 
But the sight of the leaping flames paralyzed the two 
girls, who stood holding each other with a convulsive 
clutch, and the sadness of an all-mastering terror in 
their eyes. 

They did not jump. They could not move. 

Hedley had once shouted “Jump.” But he wasted 
no more than a bare instant of breath or time to do 
so. He saw how it was with the two sisters, and 
instants were too precious to be lost. 


, 


“By this shall all men know,” murmured Hedley 
unconsciously, as he dashed through the blazing 
furnace, as he had scen Evans awhile since do to save 
his own life. This one dashed through, in all pos- 
sibility, to lose it—on carth. 

But there—see—He was at the window beside the 
girls, A shout half burst forth, but died. The 
moment was too supreme to find a voice. He had 
wrenched the two sisters apart, and literally flung 


one out to the midst of the multitudes of lifted arms 
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below. He had lifted the other. She struggled in 
her blind frenzy, and clung to him. The floor began 
to give—more and morc—it was falling beneath their 
feet. She still held him. 

“Throw yourselves out together,’ shouted the 
crowd frantically. “We can’t lose you /” 

Death to do it, probably. The flames burst up 
through the floor. It was sinking. Death to plunge 
out thus hampered, most probably, but certafnly 
death to stay. Tightening his clasp he rose, stepped 
upon the window sill, sct his lips hard, and prepared 
to take the desperate leap. Even then, doubly- 
weighted as he was, his great strength and brave 
self-command might have enabled him so to make 
it as to escape for both himself and his charge any 
very terrible disaster. But alas! Adcliza Bloodear 
had never striven to train her nerves to steadiness 
even where trifles were concerned. They were little 
likely to befriend her in a crisis of life and death. 

At the fatal moment she gave a final desperate 
struggle to wrench herself from the strong and pitiful 
arms that were striving with such sclf-sacrificing 
firmness for her rescue. Harold Hedley stood 
already balancing himsclf, with her, on the ledge 
of the casement. Another half instant, and the leap 
would have been taken. Another half instant, and 
they would have been safe upon the piles of clothes 
and bedding cast down so rapidly for their reception. 
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Another half instant and they would have been in 
the midst of their friends, Adéle in the arms of her 
father uninjured but for shaken nerves and the shock 
of the fall. 

Alas! for the poor girl who had let presence of 
mind and many another noble quality get frittered 
away in small vanities and petty interests. Fostered 
affectations, and studied graces cultivated to win 
flattery and admiration, stood her in no good stead 
now as she saw hersclf face to face with death. 

Hedley sprang, she flung herself from him, tearing 
him backwards. An irrepressible groan burst from 
his lips, an awful shriek that pierced hearts as well 
as ears rang out from the girl’s, as the two fell down 
prone togcther through the thickest of the sea of 
flame! 


% * * id * * 


They were lost from the sight of that waiting 
multitude. The suspcnse was ended—and with it 
life, not only for those who had disappeared, but for 
all those crowds too, it might have seemed, who had 
watched their fate. A silence, as of the grave, had 
fallen all around, 

SILENCE AND DARKNESS. 

We who hear of this, and read of this now, may 
doubt that darkness; may be sceptical as to its 
sudden possibility. We, who were not present, may 
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shake our heads incredulously, and. with pitying 
smiles declare that the blazing fires by which the 
whole town was so dazzlingly illuminated could not, 
would not, thus startlingly smother down their light 

We, who were not present that dread night may, 
nay we fecl we must say this. But those who were 
present, those, the cye-witnesses, would tell you then, 
would declare for many a long year afterwards, that 
this strange marvel did of a certainty take pl&ce. 
That, as Harold Hedley, the joy and brightness and 
pride of the town—that as he fell, with his poor 
burden in his arms, through the roaring flames, to 
the foot of the burning house upon a bed of burning 
timbers, that so, at the same moment silence fell 
upon the whole land around, and, with that silence, 
darkness, 

We doubt, because we cannot help our doubt, 
the material darkness. But in the hearts of those 
who have any deep power to think and feel, there 
is no room to doubt that the heavy darkness of a 
great grief, and a pity too profound for voice hung 
over those assembled before General Bloodear’s 
ruined home. 

But there! Whether the darkness were physical 
or mental, what is the good of questioning; when 
an old man’s heart was breaking; and some 
thousands of men, women and children, feeling as 
though theirs had ceased to beat once and for all, 
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as far as mortal life was concerned, strangled with 
the great awe of this most piteous tragedy ? 

And meantime where was the David of this lost 
Jonathan? “Heds! Hedley,” called a voice first 
brightly, then half impatiently. “What’s up, Heds? 
Did you call?” 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 


AWAKE AT LAST. 


JHEN the destructive fire broke oft in 
Texanola one of the very first to awake 
to a consciousness of the enemy in their 
midst was Harold Hedley, and his eyes 
were certainly the first, outside the walls 
of his own house, to see the destruction that was 
being wrought. 

His horror found vent in his futile cry to the 
flying clerk : 

“Evans! Where are Mr. Moon, and his nephew 





and his people?” 

As has been already said, the call which could 
not reach the distant Evans fell upon the drowsy 
ears of Henry Baumgarten in the next room, and 
half, but only half, aroused him by its sharpness 
from a profound slumber. He was a healthy, 
hearty sleeper, however, and before his lips could 
gain sufficient consciousness to make the question 
trembling upon them audible, he was once more in 
the land of dreams 
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It is very strange how, through the soundest sleep, 
there will sometimes run one continuous thread of a 
sort of simultancous wide-awake consciousness of 
words, sounds, deeds either immediately preceding 
the sleep or occurring during its course. This thread 
will even bear the protracted strain upon it of many 
hours, occasionally, so that upon the full and real 
awakening the mind at once grasps it again as a 
substantial fact ; and thus it was with Baumgarten on 
this especial night. 

None of the wild glare of air and sky affected 
him. None of the crashings, the crackling and roar 
of the full-fed flames, the trampling of feet, the 
shouts and shrieks and all-pervading turmoil disturbed 
his repose. His sleeping ears and eyes heard nothing 
and saw nothing of all that during the three troubled 
hours of its continuance ; but yet through the whole 
time he heard the sound .of his friend’s voice calling 
in the next room. 

At last he woke up quite suddenly and thoroughly, 
and his lips completed loudly enough, at length, the 
answering call which had been waiting upon them so 
long. 

“ Heds !—Hedley !—What’s up, Heds? Did you 
call ?” 

Aye indeed, Hedley had called hours ago, but 
he was past calling now. Henry imagined that 
his own answer was following close upon the heels 
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of the cry whore reverberation had taken all this 
time to awaken him. Little he imagined how far 
the night had advanced since its utterance, and 
little, indeed, he guessed all that had happened in 
the solemn interval. Meanwhile, his brain main- 
tained the positive assertion that Hedley certainly 
had given a great shout, and, if so, he must either 
have had some sensible reason for it, or he must be 
having such a disturbing nightmare that the sooner it 
was sent flying the better. 

“ Hed—ley !” he shouted again with all the force of 
his lungs; with a force enough to startle the seven 
sleepers, if they were anyway capable of such a 
sensation at the sound of a human voice. Still no 
reply. This was altogether too much. 

Henry sprang out of bed, and almost with the same 
bound into the next room. And there he stood stock- 
still, staring now at the empty room, now through the 
window at what his mind unconsciously termed “the 
empty scene.” For him, at that moment, it was 
emptied of all that had of late madc it pleasant to his 
eyes: the neat, substantial buildings that represented 
his friend’s growing prosperity. Now that he really 
was awake, he began to feel persuaded that he was 
asleep. He must be. He shut his eyes by way of 
discovering whether they had been open before. 
Then he passionately asserted to himself that he was 
being deceived by the darkness whose acknowledged 
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property is to rob our eyes temporarily of the use of 
their sight. But this assertion could not really satisfy 
even for a moment. Nights in that southern clime 
are not very long shrouded in perfect darkness. 
Through the soft dimness, Henry would have been 
well able to see his friend had he been there, or within 
a few feet of him, and equally well able to discern 
the white wooden buildings against the purple sky 
had they bcen there still to sce. 

What did it all mean? His own window and 
Hedley’s both looked the same way, towards Hedley’s 
domain, and in that direction the landscape had no 
longer any further answer to give to Hal’s mute 
query. The fire had long ago finished all! the work of 
ruin it could perform on that side of the town. 

When folks are very much startled or surprised, 
thought does not exactly move slowly, as some people 
say, but it has a way of. revolving round and round 
the same idcas or discoveries for a long while before 
it can make itself move on, as poor Hedley would 
have expressed it, to—‘ What next?” 

Even several minutes passed before Henry could 
gather back his wits sufficiently to hasten to another 
side of the house, and discover if any other window 
might have anything more to tell him than those he 
had already looked through. 

“Ah—h!” he gasped, choking for breath. One 
glance had been sufficient through this southern out- 
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look. The glare and the brilliant showers of sparks 
were but a small show when compared with what had 
been. Half the town had been in flames, now only the 
remains of General Bloodear’s house were aiding to 
light up a sea of sad faces. But this onc spot of lurid 
fire was quite enough to drop the leaden sense of what 
had been into the gazer’s heart. 

Hands and brain and body all alike trembled with 
a feverish hurry as he flung on his clothes, and dashed 
forth to the crowds he could just distinguish yonder, 
eager to learn all there was to learn, eager to see what 
was being done, and if he could not help in the doing 
of it. But beyond, and away, and far above all, cager 
to find “Old Heds,” and offer him the tribute of his 
hearty, intense gricf at the destruction of the well-built 
house, and little store of merchandise. 

Henry Baumgarten wanted to find Hedley, and so 
did his faithful black slave, Sambo, wish to find him, 
and partly for his young master’s sake. Henry did 
not know where to seck, but poor Sambo did, and 
whilst all others in the crowd, even to the old white- 
haired, and now equally white-faced old General 
Bloodear, kept aloof from the General’s red glowing, 
falling house, poor loving Sambo was crecping up to 
it close and closer, and closer, hands and feet, and 
knees and face scorched, and burnt and _ blistered, 
breath being choked back to nigh suffocation point, 
that he might find and reach, and bring out, before it 
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should be burnt past all recognition, the body of the 
man who spoke so kindly to him and to all black 
men, and whom his young master loved with such a 
deep affection and well-earned gratitude. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 


“ BES’ NOT LOOK.” 


RJASHING along the heated, ash-strewn 
streets came Baumgarten, and while 
mi} yet at the end of Main Street furthest 
vzvaii from those groups of his fellow-towns- 





——==—4)_~Smen he shouted down it— 
“Heds—I say! Where are you, Hedley? I want. 
you. How did it all happen?” 

The sound of Baumgarten’s clear tones seemed to 
electrify the whole multitude. Personal fears, or 
supreme present interests, had banished all straying 
thoughts for a time from the minds of the Texan- 
olans. Who was in the crowd, or who had never 
appeared in the midst of the hubbub, no one had 
paused to note. But all hearts thrilled now at the 
sudden recollection that the younger, and more 
impulsive, of the inseparable pair of friends had not 
been beside Hedley, either to endeavour to deter, or 
to join him, in his desperate enterprise. 

It was a fresh pang to everyone to think of the 
terrible discovery which this other of the two prime 
town favourites was about to make. 
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all these other stupids had been able to avoid. He 
looked round for a moment upon the said haggard, and 
commiserating faces, and demanded passionately,— 

“ Have none of you got tongues? Can you not tell 
one where Hedley is?” 

None of those he spoke to answered him, but a 
choked, gasping voice just behind him at his feet 
moaned forth—“ Massa Harry, massa Harry, bes’ not 
look. General—Poor old fader !—bes’ not look. Too 
offul sad. Bes’ not look.” 

Even to look at the poor faithful Sambo himself 
was to gain a sight to draw tears from the driest eyes. 
But the other spectacle that he had with such self- 
devotion brought to view was indeed a ghastly one. 
In drawing the body of Harold Hedley away from the 
falling walls he had of necessity brought away also 
the body, such as remained of it, of General Bloodear’s 
daughter. Never to Henry, or to those who aidcd 
him, had so dreadful a task fallen, as that they now 
performed of lifting the girl’s charred and blackened 
form away from that of her attempted preserver. 

Then two litters were brought, and one, with its 
solemn burden, was carried to the first uninjured 
house that was reached after leaving General Bloodear’s 
still burning dwelling-place. Father and sister were 
led thither after it. The other extemporised litter 
was carried by Harry’s monosyllabic orders, “ Home.” 

“ The dear lad has gone ‘home’ already,” murmured 
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Mary Vernet, gazing after the solemn little procession 
with streaming eyes. 

Mary Vernet put up a soft, small hand and drew 
one of her mother’s into it. Her own tears were 
flowing fast also as she said in low tones: “ Yes, my 
mother, gone home. But is it not as you have so 
often read to me—gone to that blessed, beautiful 
Home where there shall be no more death, neither 
sorrow, nor crying, neither shall there be any more 
pain ?” 

In the days to come the comfort of these selfsame 
words was poured into her own ears, by lips that at 
this moment she would have pronounced to be the 
very last likely to utter them. 

Henry and Sambo, and the litter and its bearers, 
passed on with the slow steps of mourning to Henry’s 
house, and then, with the aid of Sambo and a doctor, 
Henry replaced the lifeless body of his friend on the 
bed he had left such a short time since in the very 
perfection of manly strength and health. 

Hal gazed at the motionless figure in a stupor of 
despair. If he had any thought at all of there 
being anything next to be done, it was that the 
only possible answer to “What next?” was for 
himself to die, He seemed doomed to lose those 
dearest to him by the most terrible forms of death. 

Meantime the doctor also had been very steadily 
regarding that recumbent form, and at last he broke 
silence to say meditatively: 
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“Very strange how wonderfully he has escaped 
outward signs of injury. The girl must have fallen 
in such a way as almost entirely to protect him from 
actual contact with the flames which have disfigured 
her, poor girl, so fearfully.” 

Whilst he spoke Sambo fetched water and a 
sponge, and, with the carcful touch of a woman, 
began washing away the grime and smoke from the 
face and hair. As he did so it became still more 
doubtful to the doctor whether Harold Hedlcy could 
have been burnt to death, like his unfortunate 
companion. Much of the wavy auburn hair was 
burnt off, and the cycbrows and cyclashes, and the 
lips were scorched black, and cracked, and drawn 
back from the teeth as in a paroxysm of agony. 
But these signs were slight to nothingness as com- 
pared with those visible on Adcliza Bloodear the 
moment she was brought into view, too slight to 
signify death. 

Dr. Cox gradually began to forget sorrow for 
the general loss in professional interest. He fell to 
making an examination of “the case” before him. 
Superficially and doubtfully at first, then by degrees 
more firmly, more fully and assuredly. The changes 
in his expression corresponded with the changing 
touch and movements of his hands, 

At the outset Henry had scemed disposed -to 
rebel against the secmingly unceremonious dis- 
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turbance of the peace of death, but interference was 
checked with an earnest remonstrance: “Would you 
show your affection for the last time by depriving 
your friend of what is due to him?” 

Henry was at once quieted. He would never 
have deprived old Heds of so much as a pin’s head 
in value, or attention, or consideration, alive, and, 
if all this were truly the right thing to be done now, 
most certainly the duty should be paid, greatly as 
it pained Henry himsclf to stand by and witness it. 

Little he guessed or expected its object. Although 
a hope had begun to dawn in Dr. Cox’s mind, he 
dared not breathe so much as a ghost of it to his 
companions yet, lest disappointment should add a 
second blow to one that was already almost too heavy 
to be borne, 

“That sponge and the watcr again,” he said at 
last, in a voice that he had much ado to keep steady, 
in spite of some considcrable experience in his pro- 
fession. “And, Baumgarten, have you brandy, or 
cordial of any kind in the place? If not, send for 
some.” 

Henry clutched his arm. “Dr. Cox!—Why?” he 
gasped breathlessly. 

In return for his clutch, he himself was grasped 
firmly by the shoulders, and a pair of grave, steady 
eyes were fixed full upon his own wild, starting orbs. 
“Be a man, Baumgarten, What we see there is not 
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death, but stupor. You can, however, easily make it 
death, if you lose self-control.” 

It was a harder matter to keep it than cven the 
mentor knew. It was almost as hard to maintain it 
again, three hours later, when the joyful rebound from 
despair to hope had been allowed by Henry to grow 
to almost boundless limits, only to be crushed back to 
a feeble spark. ‘ 

It was perfectly true that Hedley lived; perfectly 
true that his injuries from the fire were not of a vital 
nature, although more scrious than Dr. Cox at first 
believed. But he had suffered concussion of the brain 
from his fall, and one of his arms was crushed from 
shoulder to wrist. 

“ But you must not give way to despondency,” said 
the doctor, as he noted Henry’s woe-begone coun- 
tenance. “It will be a bad thing for your two 
patients if you break down.” 

“Two patients!” began Hal inquiringly, but his 
glance fell in the same instant upon Sambo, who had 
lost pretty nearly the flesh, as well as the skin, off his 
right hand, in the successful,rescue of Harold from a 
position that must have insured death in another 
minute’s time. 

Not until the unconscious patient had received all 
the care that was of any avail for the present did the 
long-suffering Sambo put in a modest petition for a 
fragment of the doctor’s skill. 
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“You area brave fellow. I should like to hire you 
for an example to some of my coward patients,” said 
Dr. Cox with hearty admiration, and a scarcely sup- 
pressed shudder over the horribly injured hand held 
out to him for inspection, 

The white cheeks of Sambo’s master burnt hotly 
with self-reproach. But for Sambo he might never 
have had the sad gratification of ever seeing old Heds 
again. And, whether life or death were waiting in 
the near future, it would always be a great satisfaction 
that he had been able to devote some weeks to 
waiting upon him. This satisfaction, and so much 
more besides, was owing to poor, good Sambo. 

“Forgive my selfishness, Sambo,” he said, as humbly 
as the negro could have done himself. But the chief 
effect of his contrition was to make that worthy burst 
into a fit of blubbering, as accompaniment to the 
heartfelt wish that he had let his hand drop off rather 
than draw such words from his young massa. 

And thus for a time we must leave Henry and his 
sorrowful household. We could do no good by 
staying with them, like kind, helpful Mary Vernet, 
who sat up many a night, after a hard day’s work, 
beside the bed of the always unconscious Hedley. 
We cannot help, like Mr. Rudge, and one or two 
others of the fortunate people who had escaped loss 
by the fire, in rebuilding the houses of the two chief 
surviving sufferers, 
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Poor old General Bloodear was too crushed by 
sorrow to even feel much gratitude when his fellow 
townsmen led the poor, bowed old man and: his 
remaining daughter back to a home of their own 
once more. 

And certainly no one received any expressions of 
gratitude for the re-erection of Hedley’s house, for the 
owner was still unconscious when it was completgd, 
and Henry felt too jealous at others having had a 
finger in a pie that he considered he only had a right 
to make, to give a single “ thank you” on his friend’s 
behalf. 

Besides, there were matters of far greater interest 
than even the rebuilding of the little town, astir by 
this. Rumours of an international war had been 
afloat before the Texanola fire, and while Harold 
Hedley still lay in his almost death-like torpor these 
rumours became realities, 

Even within the narrow limits of Tcexanola there 
was room, it soon appeared, for two partics—room for 
bitter feelings, angry discussions, and strife. Com- 
merce had gathered there men of many States, 
Northern and Southern, and in place of the genial 
brotherhood, which had been hitherto the rule in this 
favoured spot of the troubled world, now gloomy 
brows and fierce taunts were seen and heard on every 
side. Henry kept out of it all until one day a red hot 
partizan attacked him in his own office, with a volley 
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of words upon this special topic of all-absorbing 
interest. 

“Of course, Baumgarten, when the time comes you 
will do your duty like the rest of us?” 

Baumgarten lifted his head with a doubtful air. 
He felt privately that he was very much doing his 
duty at the present hour, in attending to his business 
affairs when he would so much rather have been 
watching Hedley, and ministering to his wants. But 
what duty was this man talking of? It was soon 
declared. With an angry snort he rushed on again: 

“What! you hesitate! You would Iet those 
upstart Northerners——” 

“My grandfather was a Northerner,—”’ began 
Henry, with growing comprehension. But it was 
altogether useless to attempt to make himself heard. 
The other went on like a mountain torrent, the louder 
for obstructions. 

“Business was all very well, and sick friends 
were all very well, when there was nothing more 
important standing in the way; but when it came 
to a question of whipping those insolent, braggart, 
upstart, domineering Northerners, why then— 
business and sick friends must be wipcd out of a 
man’s mind like that!” 

The two last words were followed by a great thud 
and a‘great crash. For the particular “like that” 
which the excited Southerner had taken for an 
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illustration, in the heat of his argument, happened 
to be the big office inkstand. However, as the 
sound and the sight of what he had done caused the 
orator to beat a rapid and instantancous retreat, 
Baumgarten decided that he had paid cheaply for 
deliverance, and put up with the broken glass and the 
blackened boards in the spirit of a philosopher. 

Truth to say, constant intercourse with Hedécy 
had made him more of an Englishman at heart than 
an American, in spite of his Southern birth, But, 
whether he would or no he was to get mixcd up in 
the bitter strife. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 


SHORT NOTES FROM MODERN HISTORY. 


iN our last chapter we told of the first 
beginning of the mighty and desperate 
struggle which commenced nearly 
twenty-five ycars ago between the 
Northern and Southern States of 





Amcrica; on the one hand, for independence of 
action, on the other for close union and supremacy. 

The war affected the whole of the great nation, 
down to its remotest boundaries and its most insig- 
nificant village. Little Texanola, which was soon 
flourishing again as gaily as ever after the fire, 
founding new institutions even for extra comfort, 
amongst others, the “Fire Protection Society,” at 
last! Poor Little Texanola suffered as badly as any 
town from the ravages of the campaigns. But see! 
All the facts of this tale are from a rca] note book. 
Here is a letter from one of the Texanolans of that 
date, written not long after. 

“Everything seemed at length to prosper with us, 
and our town began to have such an air of being well 
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kept and well to do, that we were not afraid to hold 
up our heads with any of our neighbours round. 

“But alas! gloomy news of political troubles 
reached us, and further improvements came to a 
standstill. A war was threatened—a war of brother 
against brother ; and the shadow of the coming storm 
fell over the townsfolk of Texanola. Then came 
tidings of the first shot having actually been firdd at 
Fort Sumpter, followed by a report from the interior 
of Western Texas of the surrender of I*cderal troops, 
stationed at the Indian fronticr under command of 
Gencral Twiggs. 

“Rumour stated that these troops were to be sent 
northwards, and on their way were to pass through 
Texanola. For once rumour spoke truth. Almost 
before excitement had found time to vent itself in 
speech, the troops were actually in our midst, and 
being conveyed on board steamers in our port for 
shipment to New Orleans. 

“The hero of the broken inkstand was wild with 
emotion. The advice he had given to Baumgarten he 
followed himself. Now that he had ocular proof that 
the affair was to be worked in earnest, he forthwith 
exchanged his place in his warchouse for a soldier's 
wandcrings. But as a rule we still tried to hope 
against hope that peace would again be re-established 
amongst us, almost before it had been broken. We 
thought of our brothers and sons, of our merchandise 
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and money, and for us—no, decidedly, we Texanolans 
at any rate did not wish for war. 

But what signified the wishes of a handful of 
people on a little strip of sandy land? Soon enough 
tangible proofs came both of the progress, of the war 
and of its inconveniences. The line of steamers 
plying between the little port and New Orleans 
ceased to run for fear of capture by the Northern 
cruisers. Then the prices of many articles of food 
rose very greatly. And, finally, a panic set in, and 
took possession of nearly everyone when news came 
that another body of Federal troops were to be 
landed at Texanola. <A regular stampede ensued. 

All who were able to do so made instant prepar- 
ations for starting a temporary home in the interior, 
and Texanola, ere long, wore the appearance of a 
deserted town. Its inhabitants had for the most 
part fled ; no steamers or merchantmen arrived in its 
blockaded ports, and no constant succession of 
heavily laden waggons travelled thitherwards from 
the interior. Only a few months had passed, and the 
once busy shores of Matagorda Bay had returned to 
almost primitive solitude. 

Those who remained were either the handful of 
poverty-stricken wretches, who were ready to hope 
good for themselves from any change of neighbours, 
or such as had relatives in the newly-enrolled 
volunteer force stationed at Pass Cavallo, the out- 
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let of Matagorda Bay into the gulf of Mexico. 
Having a son, brother, lover or cousin at Fort 
Esperanza was a natural loadstone, although a scat- 
tering of Union men, who also stayed where they 
were, madc things sufficiently uncomfortable. An 
exchange of taunts and insults was an affair of almost 
momentary occurrence, diversified by an occasional 
fight. a 

Meantime there was a houschold across the gully 
that took no part in any squabbles, but held on its 
way with the quiet sameness of many months past, as 
if there were no war tempest raging around. 

Business was at a standstill, but happily Henry 
Baumgarten’s fortune was large enough to bear a 
tolerably heavy strain. Some people thought that 
his friendship also was standing a hcavy strain. 

“It’s not as if the other knew all about it, and 
could feel any comfort or satisfaction in it,” they said 
with some impatience at a long-drawn-out sclf-denial 
which they had no present call to imitate. 

A year had passed since the outbreak of the fire, 
and Hedley still lay crippled in body and brain.— 
“ As bad as ever and past all hopes,” said outsiders. 

“Only a little more waiting,” said Mary Vernet 
confidentially. “Only a little longer for the din of 
battle to be mercifully kept out of hearing of these 
walls, and we shall have him about again bright in 
mind once more and sound in limb.” 
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Henry and May Vernet listened to her prophecy, 
and put implicit faith in it; the waiting, watching, 
and nursing were continued without a murmur, and 
even more diligently, seceinz that they no longer had 
the professional aid of Doctor Cox, who had been 
some months since summoned to join ‘a detach- 
ment ordered to the front. 

Still, it must not be supposed that young Baum- 
garten’s sympathies were in any way benumbed as to 
what went on around him. He had no very decided 
feelings with regard to the war itself, it is true, but 
he felt very strongly for the incalculable mass of 
ruin and suffering brought in its train, and it was an 
attempt to arrest one piece of arrant destruction that 
threw him at last into the very hottest of the party 
strife in Texanola. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 


OFF WITH HIM TO PRISON. 


| WIR. Baumgarten, do you hear ?” 

Madame Vernet had been addressing 
a rather long speech to him, and with- 
out receiving any very evident sign of 
its being heeded, and there was a 





touch of asperity in her question. 

Henry looked up with a deprecating smile. 

“Yes, I hear. But I have no wish for a walk to 
day, thank you.” 

“No, and you had no wish yesterday, nor the day 
before. You very often have no wish for anything 
that is good for your health, some time past,” was the 
Swiss woman’s sturdy answer. “So it has just come 
to this, sir, either you go for a walk or a drive every 
day, while this good cool weather lasts, or I say good- 
bye to you, and persuade my husband to let us pack 
up, and be off inland like the rest of our neighbours, 
and so there—do you hear that?” 

No mistake about it. The hearer almost gasped in 
affright at the threat. No doctor and no Madame 
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Vernet with her wonderful gift for nursing, what 
would become of his dawning hopes for Harold’s 
ultimate recovery ?” 

“But you don’t mean it—you couldn’t do it?” he 
exclaimed. 

Mary Vernet nodded her head in a very positive 
way. “Could I not, indeed? Ah! you know me. 
But this I could not do—TI could not stay here till 
Mr. Hedley grew well cnough to learn that you had 
died of utterly needless self-neglect. So now—are 
you going, or shall I?” 

Henry snatched up his huge-brimmed straw hat, 
banged it down on his head as though he intended to 
force out the crown and wear it as a necklace, and 
went out, muttering to himself as he went—“ Needless, 
indeed! I wonder whether she remembers that I am 
grinding away in the office all day, though there is 
not a couple of cents’ worth of profit to repay the 
irksomeness, And when I try to get an hour’s enjoy- 
ment out of my home she calls it needless self-neglect ! 
If folks would let a fellow have a little needful self- 
indulgence it——Hullo! I beg your pardon.” 

He had been brought up short in his soliloquy, 
by nearly stumbling over someone who had begun 
to make up to him, with feeble steps, the moment he 
appeared outside his own door. 

Henry felt still more sorry for his blundering, 
when he recognised General Bloodear in the feeble, 
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bowed, and tottering old man who stood before him. 
The fearful shock of being a helpless eye-witness of 
his daughter’s terrible death had effected a most 
complete transformation in the once hale, resolute, 
and dignified man. Twelve months ago he had felt 
and looked more like fifty than sixty. Now he might 
well have passed for eighty. 

All other Texanolans had grown too much agcus- 
tomed to the change to be any longer affected by it, 
but it came upon Henry as a painful surprise. The 
vivid remembrance of his morning interview with 
Adeliza Bloodear on the day of her death had always 
caused him to shrink from meeting her father or 
sister, and his efforts had hitherto been successful. 
They had seen each other now and again in the 
distance, but not face to face. Hal’s eyes were dim 
as he repeated his apologies more fervently. 

“Nay, nay,” returned the General, with a feeble 
imitation of his former fine, genial air of condes- 
cension. “It is for metoask pardon. I hope I did 
not hurt you.” 

It was hard to suppress a compassionate smile, 
There was scarcely weight and power enough in 
that slight, shrivelled form to hurt a fly. But, 
before this thought had well found place in Henry’s 
brain his companion gave up his attempt at dignity, 
and with quivering fingers and quivering lips began 
to explain what had brought him so far out of his 
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“ I was coming to you,” he continued, with a sorry 
attempt at a smile, “so it was all the more foolish on 
my part not to be aware of your approach. I want 
you to come and help me prevent the destruction of 
all yon poor boy’s work. It seems all the more cruel 
now that he lies there helpless, and unable to speak a 
word for it himself.” 

Henry was utterly mystified. All he understood 
was that some reference was being made to Hedley. 
But when the General spoke of his work being des- 
troyed as an affair of the present, it seemed as if 
the enfeebled brain must be altogether wandering. 
Why, all Hedley’s place had been destroyed the 
same night that he himself suffered, as everyone 
knew. Perhaps Gencral Bloodear read this re- 
flection in his companion’s face, for he added more 
hastily— 

“Railway and wharf, railway and wharf—both to 
go! It’s shameful, it’s crucl, it’s barbarous. And 
that sensible clear-headed Jad yonder worked so 
hard to get them made for our town’s benefit, and so 
rejoiced over the wharf when it was finished.” 

“TI should think so,” ejaculated Henry. “So did 
everyone. And surely so docs everyonc still, unless 
they are idiots.” 

The General shook his head, while he looked 
approvingly at Hal’s flushed cheeks and flashing 
eyes. “Come with me,” he said, turning about and 
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leading towards the port. But he went too slowly 
for Henry’s impatient doubts, and ere two minutes 
had passed the would-be guide was following his 
follower, who was dashing on at tip-top speed as 
though in emulation of the threatened railway. 

To the worksheds first, which he had not entered 
since the morning he had found Hedley there with. 
poor Mr. Moon. As he passed out into the yard he 
felt it as hard to believe his eyes as it had been, a 
few minutes before, to believe his ears. The whole 
valuable consignments of crossties and other railway 
property had been deliberately burnt. 

“What for?” gasped Henry, pointing to the ash- 
strewn ground. 

“Lest they should scrve for fuel for the enemy,” 
was the laconic answer. “The lines of rail are 
torn up again lest they should serve Federal pur- 
poscs,” 

Henry’s cheeks burnt hotly with indignation at 
the useless waste. Those few poor miles of railway 
were of almost vital importance to the prosperity 
of the little town, but the idea of thcir making the 
slightest difference in the fortunes of the war would 
have been laughable if not so annoying. 

“Serve their purposes, indecd!” he ejaculated, 
angrily. “And pray what Is to serve our purposes in 
the future, and repay us for the money we have been 


robbed of ?” 
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“I too am a shareholder, young man,” said the 
voice, not of the sullen-looking clerk, but of bom- 
bastic General MacRasper. “I too am a shareholder, 
but I am patriot enough to have overlooked my own 
toss when I gave orders for this destruction.” 

A gleam of fresh intelligence overspread Henry’s 
face, and he broke into a short, hard laugh of supreme 
and wrathful contempt. Young as he was he was 
not in the least awed by the arrogant, middle-aged 
commanding officer, and he was too furious with 
indignation to be even prudent. 

“Yes,” he burst out. “That is true. You are a 
shareholder, indeed! To the value of twenty dollars, 
and you have nobly overlooked the loss of that. Did 
you also overlook the fact that ze are bound by our 
agreement to buy the whole of our railroad material 
from your brother? What is he to pay you for this 
precious business, pray?” 

And with that Henry turned on his hecl, utterly 
regardless of the fact that his companion seemed on 
the verge of a fit. From livid he had turned purple, 
and in the attempt to get out words was literally 
choking with his rage. But he recovered breath 
before his bold questioner had gone far, and dashed 
after him, shaking his fist in his face. 

“‘You—you—you—im-impertinent scoundrel,” he 
stuttered, “I—I have a good mind to call my men 
out, and have you shot for a rebel.” 
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“You'd better,” said Henry, as he marched on to 
the wharf, or rather to the place where the wharf had 
been. The works, which had been carricd out at the 
expense of such a severe strain upon Hedley’s powers 
of argument, demonstration, and persuasion, and at 
the more material expense also of a severe strain upon 
the Texanolan purscs, were utterly demolished! 

Old General Bloodear plucked Hal by the sleeve, 
and muttered half deprecatingly below his breath :-— 

“He does not descrve all the blame for this. 
Others besides him advised the demolition of the 
wharf.” 

“But, why?” asked his companion, too astounded 
to keep his attitude of wrath. “What has been the 
object of this?” 

“To prevent, so they say,’ was the sorrowful 
answcr—“ to prevent the landing of Fedcral troops.” 

“Bah!” ejaculated Henry, with a bitter laugh, “Is 
there anywhere a man mad enough, or fool enough, to 
suppose that any officer who saw the ghost of 
an object to be scrved by landing troops here 
would be deterred by the want of a _ wharf! 
There was no wharf when you and I came here, 
General, nor when most of our fellow inhabitants 
arrived. For merchandise it is a necessity, but men 
will do without it easily enough if they care to come. 
No, no. Those who ordered this wanton flinging 
away of a hundred thousand dollars had some purpose 
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of their own to answer. They were no foes to the 
Federals, only traitors to Texanola.” 

However that might have been, Henry had really 
gone a step too far at last ; and when it was too late 
poor old General Bloodear was left to lament the hour 
when he summoned his impulsive young townsman 
to witness the havoc wrought by avarice and mis- 
placed zeal. More than the commander of the small 
force in charge of the port were roused to wrath by 
the accusation of treachery. The fratricidal war had 
awakened throughout the length and breadth of the 
United States the worst and fiercest passions that can 
reign in the human breast. By way of grim satire 
upon their title they were then the most dis-united 
portion of the globe. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 


MEES MAY. 


HE chances of war are proverbially strange, 
and certainly it did seem a singular cir- 
cumstance that, of all the Texanolans, 
the first to be a direct sufferer by the 
stormy times was the one who had most 

persistently kept himself aloof from the burning ques- 

tions of the day. 
Henry Baumgarten was a prisoner. 
There was quite a little bustle of checrful excite- 





ment over at Fort Esperanza when he was brought in. 
Watching through many months of a broiling hot 
summer, and then through a long-drawn-out wet 
season, for an enemy who never came, was dull work. 
No wonder that the arrival of an obstreperous, raging 
prisoner was hailed as a delightful break to do-nothing 
monotony. 

Many of those who were appointed his guard 
sincerely pitied his distress at being thus wrenched 
away from Hedley ; and scarcely one of the whole 
number believed the infuriated charge against him of 
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being in the Federal interests, but none the less for 
that all were equally resolved not to let him go. His 
helpless wrath and struggles were a welcome variety 
while they lasted ; and when he sank into a listless 
despair, as the weeks went on, he was still regarded as 
a prize to be on no account lost sight of,for he was 
the only tangible proof of his keepers’ usefulness ! 

And meantime what of his friends across the gully ? 
The two Marys, big and little as they were still called, 
although May was nearly two inches taller than her 
mother by this date—they cried their eyes dim when 
poor old General Bloodear took the dreary task upon 
himself, by way of righteous penance, of carrying them 
the unexpected news. 

“ Poor dear Mr. Henry!” sobbed Mary Vernet. 

“Poor Mr. Hedley!” sobbed May. 

‘““Ah!” sighed her mother; “if only Mr. Hedley 
would come to himself now, what a mercy it would 
be. Hehas such a head that he’d be sure to plan out 
some way of releasing dear Mr. Henry.” 

Madame Vernet had a strong partiality for both 
these young men, but it was very evident that Henry 
had her warmest affection. Perhaps it was equally 
evident which of the two had the daughter’s warmest 
sympathy, when she prayed secretly, in opposition to 
her mother’s wish, that, as Mr. Hedley had remained 
insensible to what went on around him so long, he 
would now remain thus a little while longer. 
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“It would be so sad,” she sobbed passionately, 
“that his first awakening should be to more sorrow! 
We must, Oh! we must, try if nothing can be done to 
prevent this.” 

It sounds rather presumptuous of a girl of fourteen 
to talk of doing anything to overthrow the commands 
of such a magnificent individual as General Mac 
Rasper, not to speak of the body of obedient men 
who were intent upon carrying out his orders to the 
utmost. But then, May Vernet’s upbringing and 
surroundings had developed her thinking powers, and 
even her acting powers too, considerably beyond her 
years, and, modest and gentle as she was, it can be 
scarcely said that humble-mindedness was one of her 
especial virtues. The little maiden had a very toler- 
able opinion of her own ingenuity and resources. 

It would seem that Sambo rated May’s gifts as 
highly as she did herself. He was absent on a 
business errand, a short way into the interior, when 
his young master’s animadversions on the ruined 
works brought him into such trouble, and the poor 
fellow’s wild grief when he returned and learnt the 
new misfortune is utterly indescribable. For some 
time he could do nothing but moan and rave. At last 
he flung himsclf down at May’s feet imploringly :— 

“Ah! little Mees, little Mees, get him out, and now, 
at once. If the Federals come, and Massa Harry still 
prisoner there, at Fort Speranza, Confederates shoot 
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him for fear he help Federals, or Federals catch him, 
and shoot, because Massa Harry, he Southerner.” 

And the conjured-up visions of these combined 
dangers proving altogether too much for the faithful 
fellow, he rushed away to tear his woolly locks on the 
verandah, leaving May to indulge in a fresh burst of 
tears, both at the terrible suggestion, and at the 
fact that some days of diligent thinking had not yet 
suggested any plan. 

Weeks went by. Hedlcy was getting decidedly 
better. Body and brain were both regaining strength, 
and the wandering eyes would occasionally rest upon 
a face as though intentionally. One evening the lips 
formed, or tried to form, some words which May 
positively interpreted to be :— 

“Where is Hal? I want him.” 

May was despcrate. She went in search of Sambo, 
and found a stranger with him in carnest conver- 
sation. So few strangers came that way of late that 
it seemed provoking one should turn up at what the 
girl thought a specially inopportune moment. But 
wait a moment, Miss May. The man burst out 
impatiently as she came closer: 

“fh! it is intolerably annoying. If I could have 
had one half-hour’s conversation with Mr. Baum- 
garten, we should certainly have settled the business 
to our mutual satisfaction, I am sure.” 

A sudden hopeful thought darted into May’s brain. 
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She stepped up to the stranger, “Do you wish to see 
Mr. Baumgarten for any special reason ?” 

‘* Most especial,” was the quick reply. “I wish to 
see him on a matter that, properly managed, may 
enormously increase both his fortune and my own. 
It is connected with supplies for the army.” 

He was a big, tall man, but he bent down now till 
his face was almost on a level with that of the glim 
young girl, as he asked keenly—* Do you think you 
see any way to obtaining me an interview?” 

May shook her head doubtfully. “I don’t know. 
Wait here an hour; the servants will give you dinner. 
I will try what I can do for you. The sister of the 
officer in command at this port is very kind to me.” 

And with that May Icft the trader, and sct out 
instantly for the house where Gencral MacRasper 
had fixed his own head-quarters. His elderly maiden 
sister was in, and so overwhelmed the young girl 
with a lengthy welcome, and a string of affectionate 
questions, that the stipulated hour threatened to pass 
with nothing accomplished. 

“Please, Miss MacRasper, let me speak,” came the 
piteous appeal at last, and, having thus forced in the 
thin end of the wedge, May Vernet waited not for 
the permission to be granted, but went straight on to 
the point. 

“The General could not wish to extend Mr. 
Baumgarten’s punishment to the ruin of his business, 
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as well as imprisonment, could he?” she wound up. 
“Especially if the extension were almost certain to 
be also of use to the Confederate army?” 

Miss MacRasper’s active tongue dashed in again. 
“Of course he would not wish it. He was not 
malicious, only patriotic.” : 

A statement which May privately doubted, al- 
though she was willing enough to try to believe the 
best when her old friend brought her brother’s permit 
for both the trader, and Sambo, to have admission to 
Henry’s prison room, for the purposes of a private 
business discussion that very evening. 

The girl’s heart beat vehemently as she kissed 
Miss MacRasper with fervent gratitude, and flew 
back to the stranger across the gully. It was already 
growing late. So much the better for May’s plans. 

“You had better take your buggy with you to 
the Fort,” she suggested to the trader. “It will save 
you nearly a couple of miles on your homeward 
route. And while the horse is being put in I will see 
to having a cup of coffce served.” 

Her voice shook so, as she said this, that the 
stranger imagined her exhausted with the efforts 
already made on his behalf, and attempted courteously 
to decline any further hospitality. He was rather 
surprised at the vehemence with which May insisted 
that she should take it as a personal offence if the 
coffee were refused. 
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“An impulsive little maiden,” he remarked to 
Sambo with a smile; “and evidently a little proud of 
her capableness.,” 

“Aye, ayc,” assented Sambo, “Missee May, she 
clever, very.” 

At that moment May sent a message to summon 
Sambo to a very private conference, at the end 
of which his opinion of her abilitics was even higher 
than before. Then she flew to Hedley’s room, and 
to the shelf on which stood an array of medicine 
bottles. 

“My dear,” exclaimed her mother, in low startled 
tones, as she watched her daughter, “what wouldst 
thou? Mr. Hcdley needs no slecping draught to- 
day.” 

“No, my mother,” returned May, her lips 
trembling more than ever. “ But—but—might it 
not be merciful to send just one little dose to Mr. 
Henry? You know Dr. Cox said it could do no 
one any harm, only produce a few hours’ quiet sleep 
to soothe excitement. He even gave it to Sambo 
once, you remember.” 

Madame Vernct looked at her daughter keenly. 
“Well, my child, be careful; only enough for one 
dose, mind.” 

“Only for one dose,” replied May, as she measured 
it out, and then ran off hastily, lest the leave to take 
even that should be retracted. A minute later 
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the coffee had been handed to the tall stranger, who 
drank, and he and Sambo were driving off to Fort 
Esperanza. It was rightly named just then for two 
individuals, at any rate. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 


MAY'S EXPLOIT. 


KJEN o'clock at night, and a panting, 
eS breathless little figure stood in the 
z BONG decpest shadow of a verandah, peeping 
oF o- in through a shutter chink at a room in 
===) ~ which sat Miss MacRasper knitting 
away diligently, as if she had made a vow against 
sleep until a certain number of rows had been got 


~~ 





through. 
Those bright dark eyes turned from the lady to 


wander round the room, and, having positively 
ascertained that it had no othcr occupant, some 
little white knuckles tapped softly once, then again, 
upon the window panes. 

Miss MacRasper lifted her face sharply from her 
knitting, and at once there came the tapping again. 
One, two, three, soft but distinct. This might 
have been an unwise proceeding on the part of 
anyone desiring a private interview had Miss 
MacRasper been a lady of timorous nerves, but 
it was well known that as far as that department of 
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the lady’s composition was concerned she was made 
of iron. She laid her knitting down with cool care, 
walked majestically to the window, unlatched the 
shutter, and, putting her face close to the glass 
peered out upon—little May. : 

Instantly the sash was thrown open. “ Hide me,” 
gasped May, as a strong, firm hand drew her within 
the brightest circle of the lamplight, and her com- 
panion’s eyes gazed at the white face and shrinking 
figure with affectionate consternation. 

The task the girl had set herself had been accom- 
plished with unswerving resolution, but reaction had 
set in now. Awhile ago she was firm and determined 
as any woman, and so she would have continued had 
the well-being of those she cared for still hung in the 
balance, but they were on the high road to safety, and 
she had fallen back into the timid fears of childhood. 

“Hide me!” she implored again, in a terrified 
whisper, as a breath of air shook the door handle. 

Her hostess stepped to the door and iocked it. 
“Hide you from whom, little one?” she asked. 

“From the General and the prison guards.” 

“Eh! Why, what have you done?” 

May Vernet drew her companion’s head down 
nearer to her lips. ‘“ Helped him to escape.” 

Miss MacRasper dropped back into her rocking- 
chair, ejaculating. “Bless the child!” in a way that 
might have excited her brother’s wrath against herself, 
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for there was more of admiration than indignation in 
the tone. 

“ Are you sure—quite sure?” 

Whatever May and the General’s sister might be, 
Henry Baumgarten’s intended jailer for the night over 
at Fort Esperanza was sure enough, as he stood, 
lantern in hand, gazing down at a soundly-slecping 
black-haired man of at least forty years of agefinstead 
of at the brown-haired nineteen year-old wide-awake 
fellow with whom he expected to have his usual good- 
night chat. He fetched his superior officer, and 
together they shook the slecper, but he had been 
drugged by the medium of a certain cup of coffee, 
and had to be left to have his sleep out. 

“Shall we send in pursuit of Mr. Baumgarten, 
Colonel?” asked the guard. | 

The Colonel shook his head. “We must wait till 
the morning, Carrol. Baumgarten knows the roads 
into the interior ; we do not.” 

As the Colonel spoke, Henry was a good deal 
nearer to him, and more accessible than he, or even 
May, supposed. May Vernet had followed the buggy 
as near to Fort Esperanza as she dared, and then she 
had lingered about until, some half hour or so later, 
she had caught sight of two men in the same attire 
re-enter the buggy and drive rapidly away. She 
waited to see if Sambo got down where the roads 
separated ; but no, he went on, and, satisfied on that 
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point, May’s mind had leisure to let her get frightened 
on her own account. 

She would have forgotten herself again soon enough, 
if she had known what the daring occupants of that 
buggy were about. 

An hour and a half’s fast driving had taken the 
escaping prisoner a good distance from possible 
pursuers, and also amongst a number of old Texan- 
olan friends, and Sambo was beginning to breathe 
freely, and show his white teeth once more in a broad 
grin of satisfaction, when he was again reduced to 
despair. Henry was bargaining with some one for 
the loan of a more commodious vehicle than the 
buggy, and a couple of stout horses to draw it. 

“ Are we going on farther to-night, Massa Harry?” 
asked Sambo cheerfully, equally ready to travel or 
sleep according to his master’s wishes. That is to say, 
always supposing that the said travelling was to be 
onwards, away from the late prison and its jailers. 
Henry might almost as well have shot the poor 
fellow as give him the answer that he did. 

“No, Sambo, we are not going on farther. We are 
going back to fetch Mr. Hedley. At least I am. 
You needn’t come unless you like.” 

That permission was almost the cruellest hit of all. 
Sambo began forthwith to boohoo as he flung himself 
on his knees, exclaiming—* Oh! Massa Harry, don’t 
go!! Ah! he never be so cruel as to go to get shot 
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after all Missee May done to save him? I'll go, Massa 
Harry. Sambo be glad to go,and manage everything 
well, quite well, if only you stay.” 

But Henry was obdurate to all prayers. “In days 
like these if Heds and I are once separated there are 
a hundred chances to one if we ever meet again. 
And as for your being able to bring him off without 
me, Sambo, why you must know you're talking stuff. 
As if good mother Vernet would let you run off with 
her patient. But she can’t dispute my right to do it.” 

That last assertion was made with an extra positive- 
ness, because in his secret heart Massa Harry had 
grave misgivings whethcr Mary Vernet would really 
yield even to himself, without a struggle. 

However, the start for home was made, Henry 
leading the way with the borrowed vehicle, and 
accompanied by a young doctor he was fortunate 
enough to pick up in the new Texanolan camp- 
village. Sambo followed, driving the buggy, on 
account of which Henry declared that one of them 
must, under any circumstances, have returned, as he 
did not feel inclined to start under the new character 
of a horse-stealer. 

Sambo’s face grew long again as he asked piteously 
—“ Then what todo? You going to take it back to 
the Fort, Massa Harry!” 

Hal shook his head, with a laugh. No, he was not 
quite so foolhardy as all that. It was quite sufficient 
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that horse and buggy were put back in the stables 
where they had rested for an hour or two during the 
afternoon, and whence their owner could claim them 
when he was released on the morrow. 

“JT can trust you to see to them, I know, Sambo,” 
he said, falling alongside the buggy as the bridge over 
the gully was reached. “But turn them over to the 
first groom you can shake up into sufficient wakeful- 
ness, and then join us in Mr. Hedley’s room. We 
shall want you to help in carrying him out.” 

Sambo’s nod of assent was not very visible in the 
darkness, but fears and tcars put speech quite out of 
the question. His terrors were even increased by 
Hal’s stealthy procecdings. It was awful to the 
faithful fellow to sec his mastcr making his way into 
his own premises like a thief. But Henry was wise 
enough to run no needless risk of being again torn 
from liberty. The very exuberance of joy his 
people were likely to indulge in, if they discovered 
their master’s presence amongst them, was a danger 
to be avoided. 

“And as for what Madame will say!” came the 
mutter of irrepressible anxicty, as he stood on the 
threshold of his friend’s room. 

His stranger companion laid his hand on his arm. 
“Mr. Baumgarten.” 

“Yes?” 


“Forgive my question—I presume you do not 
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intend to remove your friend at all hazards, not if it 
seems likely to do him vital injury?” 

A deep shade of disappointment fell over the eager 
countenance. “No, of course not. But do you mean 
that it will?” 

“ Ah, no,” was the cheerful answer. “I hope quite 
the contrary ; but I wanted to know what ground we 
stood upon. If you had meant to carry out your 
attempt at all risks, I could not have helped you. 
But if you promise to leave the patient in his present 
nurse’s care, should it be essential for his recovery—” 

“I do; of course I do,” burst in Henry. “You 
cannot imagine I make such an idiotic pretence of 
friendship as to do a thing, wilfully, that would be 
likely to kill him?” 

“Well, then, I have thought out a very simple plan 
by which you can attain your point without any 
fuss at all. You stay with the carriage in that deep 
shadow over there, whilst I request admission to 
Madame Vernet on the true plea that I have been 
apprized of the interesting patient she has in charge. 
Should I find him in a state to bear removal I will 
find some excuse to send her to fetch something 
from her own place. As soon as you see her pass 
out, and cross the gully, fly in to my assistance, and 
we will have you and your friend far enough off on 
the road to safety before her lamentations can arouse 
other folks’ inquiries.” 
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Hal looked at his companion with grateful ad- 
miration. His only idea of success in his somewhat 
wild scheme had been of having a battle royal, 
enlivened by exclamations, prayers, tears, and pas- 
sionate expostulations—Madame Vernet and May 
hanging on to one side of Hedley’s couch, he tugging 
at it on the other, with Sambo tugging at him, to 
get him away out of the route, before General 
MacRasper’s men should come to kidnap him again, 
and clap him back into his late dull abode—or— 
shoot him. 

“You're a brick,” he said, in token of accepting the 
plan. He repeated the terse compliment with tears 
in his voice, though he might have scorned to confess 
they were in his eyes, as he drove away again across 
the bridge, Hedley lying quietly at his feet supported 
by the stranger and Sambo. 
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CHAPTER XXXIL 


SMUGGLING A HUMAN BEING. 


RJAKING care of runaways is not always 
perfectly comfortable work. Miss 
MacRasper was reckoned a_ capable 
woman, and one endowed with a very 





ce ==) fair amount of resource, but she did 
heartily wish that, instead of being a human being, 
May Vernet were a needle that could be hidden away 
in the proverbial bundle of hay, or, as she herself said, 
“If you were only a ball of worsted, my dear, or one 
of the Gencral’s old socks, what a blessing it would 
be!” 

May’s own opinion upon the matter was naturally 
rather different. But a mouse, now, or a butterfly, or 
anything else small and dainty she would gladly have 
been when she stood hidden in a cupboard amidst 
Miss MacRasper’s voluminous dresses, shaking from 
head to foot with fear on the one hand, and affec- 
tionate dismay on the other. 

Late as it was when the adventurous young maiden 
presented herself to her patroness, that lady’s 
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quietude was broken in upon by two more visitors 
before she was allowed to retire to her couch. Both 
claimed an audience almost at the same moment. 
At one door appeared the General, purple with 
passion; at another, Madame Vernet, red with 
weeping. 

“If your foot’s in this,” shouted the General to 
his sister, with a stamp of his own foot at the same 
time by way of accompaniment; “if your foot’s in 
this, I’ll help to get you hanged, madam, you see if I 
don’t.” 

“Stuff, Jeroboam,” replied the lady, with an air 
of coolness that rather belied facts. “And, if you 
aren’t in your second childhood, perhaps you'll tell 
me what the ‘this’ is that you think I’ve got my 
foot into.” 

Before her brother had got through another of the 
furious stamps that seemed needful aids to his 
powers of speech, a second voice at the opposite end 
of the room broke in with its own due accompaniment 
of tears, 

“Mr. Hedley’s gone, ma’amselle,” came the shrill, 
hysterical cry, and the General’s sister was thankful 
that her brother’s noisy outburst prevented his 
hearing a smothered echo, from the midst of her 
gowns, that was sufficiently audible to her own ears. 
Meanwhile Madame Vernet made no pause in the 
outpouring of her lamentations, the bitterest portion 
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of which followed her first startling piece of infor- 
mation. It was sad enough that Mr. Hedley had 
been snatched away from the careful nursing of 
which he stood in so great need, but that her daughter, 
her only child, should have forsaken her in this cruel 
way, without even so much as a farewell word, was 
more than she could stand, and her heart would 
break—should break—instantly. ; 

“Stuff!” ejaculated Miss MacRasper once more, 
and with a vigorous employment of her foot which 
would have done justice even to her brother’s abilities 
in that line. “Stuff, Mary Vernet. Hearts don’t 
break so easy ; yours may be a poor limp thing, like 
most women’s, but it ain’t glass. And how dare you 
go to accuse little May of forsaking you? What has 
she ever done to make you talk of her like that? 
Where is she?” 

None knew better than the questioner; but 
Madame Vernet replied with the weeping infor- 
mation that one of the black servants had brought her 
word that he had seen Miss May flying after the 
stranger trader's buggy; who was, no doubt, also 
the thief who had stolen Mr. Hedley. With an 
exalted opinion of a horse’s powers, she added her 
belief that the whole party were half through Texas 
by this time, and she’d never, never see her child 
again. 

But while she sobbed and moaned, and her tears 
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streamed, and she wrung her hands, one of her 
listeners saw daylight through her own fog of per- 
plexity, and the other kept up a growling commen- 
tary like the rumbling of distant thunder. 

“Your child’s a hussy, and an impudent baggage, 
ma’am,” thundered the General. “And it will be as 
well for her, and you too, if you never do see her here 
again; for if ever I clap eyes on her I'll have her 
whipped as sure’s my head’s my head.” 

“Bah! I’d tie you to the leg of the table first, 
as I did when you were a child,” put in his sister. 
And, as the tall, stout lady squared her arms at her 
brother, she looked almost capable of performing the 
feat, and the General, seeing more loss of dignity 
than profit in continuing the discussion, beat a retreat. 
He had sought his sister with the conviction that 
she was quite capable of harbouring the little minx 
who had outwitted him and his men. But the 
opportune arrival of the Swiss woman, with the mis- 
leading information she had poured forth so volubly, 
had fortunately put him off the right track, and he 
went off to make arrangements for an early morning 
pursuit of the fugitives, amongst whom he reckoned 
May. 

“And now,” said Miss MacRasper, as one door 
closed after her brother, “now Mary Vernet, just be 
so good as to come in, and shut the other. I reckon 
we can talk quite as comfortably without the whole 
house for listeners,” 
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Madame Vernet meekly did as she was bid, but 
still stood only just inside, wringing her hands, till 
her hostess took the little woman by the two 
shoulders, marched her up to the cupboard, and then, 
clapping one hand tightly over the mothcr’s mouth 
to smother the coming scream, with the other she 
opened the door. May’s thin little figure, sur- 
mounted with the white face and great squirrd-like 
brown eyes, looked less real and substantial than the 
voluminous gowns that formed its setting. 

“There, don’t look like a couple of idiots, and don’t 
make a row,” said the mannish old maid as she 
released Madame Vernet, and turned aside for a 
minute with a suspicious sniffling. 

“A wind fit to cut a body’s head off to-night,” she 
muttered ; “and after the hot day we've had, it’s 
barbarous of folks to go leaving one in a steady 
draught. A fine cold you'll have given me between 
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you. 
That this assertion might prove true in the future, 


of course, there was no saying. But forthe present the 
signs of dimmed eyes and sniffling were decidedly 
transitory. Besides, there was no time to waste over 
such manifestations. 

“We must get you and May home as soon as 
possible,” said Miss MacRasper, with prompt decision, 
almost before Madame Vernet had been able to quite 
take in the fact that she really was looking at her 
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daughter again, and not at a ghost. But the lady’s 
remark startled her back into her senses ; at least into 
a portion of them—the wrong portion, May thought, 
as her mother dashed the cupboard door to upon her 
and locked her in again, before flinging herself on her 
knees before their hostess with the imploring pctition 
that she would not desert them in their present 
danger. | 

It took all the lady’s powers of reasoning and 
argument to persuade the poor frightened mother 
that, as circumstances had now turned out, May’s own 
home was obviously the safest place of concealment 
for her. 

“After the babyish exhibition you have made of 
yourself before my brother to-night, you must see 
that, wherever else he has sought for May, it will 
certainly not be either at Mr. Baumgarten’s or the 
hotel. Here she would never be safe, for the General 
has a ridiculous idea that I am always laying plans 
to baulk his, and he is perpetually trying to surprise 
me in the act.” 

The poor mother shook her head dolefully. Not 
by way of denial of her companion’s words, but in 
sympathy with her own opinion that the present state 
of things was dark and doubtful, whichever way one 
took to treating it. She allowed herself to be bundled 
up in a big cloak by its owner without further remon- 
strance or questionings. 
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“Now, my dear,” said Miss MacRasper, as she 
pulled May out of the cupboard, and under the shelter 
of a similar ample cloak in which she was herself 
enveloped. “It’s lucky for you, child,” she muttered, 
with a grim chuckle, “very lucky, colds or no colds, 
that this strong wind givcs us such a good excuse for 
muffling up. Now, Mary Vernet, just you pass your 
arm round the child’s back, and put your arm in 
mine—so. Now give me the outer flap of your cloak 
across her here—so. Now let's step out, and please 
to remember, you tiresome child, if you feel that you 
are being smothercd or choked, as we go along, that 
you've brought it upon yourself, and you've got to put 
up with it.” 

Then the lady reopened shutters and French 
window, and, as the arm-in-arm muffled pair stepped 
out, she remarked in her usual stentorian tones: ‘“ Of 
course I shall sce you home, Mary Vernet. In your 
present foolish state of distraction about that silly girl 
you're not fit to be trusted alone. Mind, if you find 
her, or hear where she is, you Ict me know.” 

Half an hour later Miss MacRasper returned alone, 
or rather walking alone, but followed by a black 
servant carrying both the cloaks. In spite of the 
midnight sea-breeze, which was blowing even more 
freshly than before, the lady found the wrap quite 
unnecessary. Her face was particularly bright when 
she finally bade her sulky brother good-night. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 


IN THE HUT WITH A MADMAN, 


x O far, so good,” soliloquised Miss Mac- 
Rasper, the morning after May 
Vernct’s adventure, as she pondered 
over the sayings and doings of the 
past night. “ But it’s seriously to be 
Reped that young scapegrace, Baumgarten, has got 
himself safe out of my brother’s reach. And however 
did he manage to get hold of Jonathan!” 

How he accomplished that daring exploit we know, 
but by the time the temporary village, whence the 
carriage had been borrowed, was again reached, the 
Stranger doctor who had helped him declared very 
seriously that the patient could not be taken on any 
further without danger for his life. 

“ Then of course we stay here for the present,” said 
Henry in a positive tone, as though that settlement of 
the affair was beyond argument. But his companions 
thought far otherwise, and Sambo, by groans and 
prayers, the stranger by appeals to common sense, 
tried to persuade the escaped prisoner to continue his 
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own flight through the night into the interior. But it 
was all no good, 

“ Hedley asked for me; he may do so again. If it 
hadn’t been for old Heds I should have been dead 
long ago. I could never have lived through the 
wretchedness of my first year in Texanola, and I owe 
him more for kindness and all the rest of it than I can 
ever repay.” P 

“And so you risk getting shot just as he is most 
likely to want you,” answered the doctor, taking up 
his former line of argument again. “That seems a 
poor way of repaying him!” 

Henry drew his brows together impatiently ; but 
the next moment the clouds cleared, and, with a 
smile as winning as it was mischievous, he fixed his 
laughing eyes on his new friend with the unexpected 
rejoinder : 

“ Ah! but to tell you the truth, I’ve not the smallest 
expectation of getting into the clutches again of 
General MacRasper, or any of his rabble. I am 
placing implicit confidence in you. You have 
brought away this patient, and of course you have 
some idea of where to stow him. Where you stow 
him, you may stow me. You'll take care they don't 
find me.” 

Sambo caught the confident expression of his 
young master’s face, and for the first time for some 
weeks past he, too, began to look happy again, as 
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he took up Henry’s words like a sort of echo, 
exclaiming : 

“Aye, aye—sure. He take fine care they don’t 
find he.” 

But these expressions of unbounded trust did not 
seem as flattering as they might have done to their 
object. He simply started, astounded at the cool 
impudence of his two companions, as he well might 
be, and yet feeling already that he should be obliged 
to justify their belicf in him. 

“Really,” he began hesitatingly: “really, Mr. 
Baumgarten, I—I—had no idea of taking carc of 
your friend here for you. You asked me some hours 
ago to come with you, and say if it would be safe 
to - 





Hal interrupted, and, although Sambo began to 
look as dolcful as ever, his own smile continued 
bright, as he broke in with—* All right, old fellow, I 
know all that. But, whatever you had or had not an 
idea of, I know as well as if you were old Heds 
himself that you'll help us in this hobble, if you can. 
You see, your being English makes it easier for you. 
I don’t want to get any of these poor Texanolans into 
trouble with the spiteful old General if I can help it.” 

“No, no,” replied the doctor ponderingly. He was 
already turning over ways and possibilities in his 
mind as to how this new demand could be met. 
“But the worst of it is that I have a patient already 

R 
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in my narrow quarters, and, unhappily, one that you 
may not care to share a room with, for he is at 
present a lunatic.” 

“Ah!” ejaculated Henry in dismay. His dismay 
was intensified half an hour later, when, to his horror, 
he saw in the raving madman his partner, Reginald 
Warley. He drew back, shuddering, as he caught 
sight of the wild, fierce face. “Who would have 
expected to meet Warley here?” he murmured. 

The words were heard by his companion, who 
replied gravely, “To be sure, you know him, I had 
forgotten that.” 

“Forgotten!” repeated Henry qucstioningly, and 
with a stare of surprise. 

“Yes,” was the quict answer. “I have known of 
your acquaintance long since. That poor fellow is 
my cousin.” 

“Aye,” shrieked the unhappy lunatic, amidst his 
frantic struggles to get free from the two men who 
had mercifully taken him in charge during the 
doctor’s absence. ‘“Ayc, I’m your cousin, and I 
cheated you! cheated you!! cheated you out of a 
partnership and lots of tin besides. Ah! ah! ah! 
And you, poor weak soul, you guessed it, and did 
nothing. Of course you didn’t. Think I didn’t 
know you for a poor, meek, drivelling coward all 
your life!” 

‘He caught sight of his cousin’s companions—the 
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unconscious Hedley being carried into the one 
apartment of which the hut consisted, in Henry’s 
arms—and the terrible laughter fell away into a long, 
terrible sound like the howl of a wild beast. 

“Ghosts, ghosts,” he shricked; “burnt ghosts. 
Ah! you sneaking cur, to call up ghosts to revenge 
you. Have it out with fisticuffs like a man, you sneak, 
and send away your ghosts. Ha, ha, ha!”—his 
mood changed back again to the wild laughter— ha, 
ha,ha! Blaze away, blaze away. Finely I got rid of 
my cheeky partner, and his shadow. Drank away 
my brains, did I? ha, ha! enough of them left, 
any way, to do a trick or two to serve folks out. 
But—but 

Once more the laughter died off his lips, they drew 





back from his teeth ; a look of awful horror came into 
his eyes as they strained themselves to sce a sight of 
which he had only heard, but which imagination 
constantly presented to him as a most visible, vivid 
reality. He gazed fixedly at the door as though 
there was now enacted the dismal scene he described. 

“The girl herself,” he muttered. “The blue-eyed, 
pretty little coquette. I liked her. But see! Ah! 
The flames are creeping up, bursting out, hissing 
behind her. The fair skin is parched, scorched, 
black—black—black. The shrieking mouth is burnt 
away—poor little soft mouth. Her father—Ah! 
See the old man there watching—He is going mad; 
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I shall go mad; yes, I am Cain. The mark is on 
my forehead. He has cursed me. Hark! Stop the 
curse before—before—I am doomed eternally.” 

And with that last wail of despair he fell heavily 
to the ground, as though borne down by a torture 
too great for the human frame to bear. : 

“He will be quiet now for some time to come,” 
said the doctor, spcaking as quictly himsclf as if 
the late dreadful scene were like a bad fit of cough- 
ing or epilepsy, or any other similar outcome of 
illness. 

Truth to say, it had been repeated so often during 
many past long months that it fell almost unheeded 
upon the ears that had heard it so frequently. 
But Henry stood as one turned to stone with horror. 
He had laid his burden down upon a pile of bedding 
just within the door, and had forgotten Hedley 
even in the dreadful confession, revealed in all its 
ghastliness by the madman. 

His first terrible impulse was to rush upon the 
miserable wretch and fell him with one final blow. 
Then he half turned to call in their scattered fellow- 
townsmen, to lynch the self-betrayed incendiary on 
the spot. But, as the shrieks and ravings continued, 
the listener became frozen into motionlessness, and 
his very brain seemed benumbed. He was actually 
powerless to make any answer to the doctor, who 
having leisure, at last, to perceive his condition, laid 
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his hand with grave kindness on his arm, and moved 
as though to take him outside the hut again. 

“Come,” he said, kindly. “ You must let me find 
you some other resting-place for the night. You 
have never had the sad fortune to be with any one 
before in my poor cousin’s state.” : 

“Thank God, no!” breathed Henry; but the reply 
had scarcely passed his lips when he was electri- 
fied by the sound of another voice beside him. He 
had been told by Sambo of those two or three 
sentences spoken by Hedley twelve or fourteen hours 
ago, but for his own part it was nearly twelve 
months since he had heard anything from his friend 
but incoherent muttcrings. With a sudden revulsion 
of fecling, he felt like one fallen into a dream of 
happiness when he heard the well-remembered tones 
once more—wcaker than of old, it is true, but clear 
and honest in their ring as ever. 

“If that is your cousin, yonder,” said this un- 
expected speaker, “then you are ‘the other Mr. 
Warley,’ I expect ?” 

With professional promptitude “the other Mr. 
Warley” was already kneeling on the floor beside his 
new patient, finger on pulse, as he bent his head with 
a quict—“ Yes; I am Richard Warley. Has my poor 
cousin spoke of me? But no, do not answer me, for 
I must venture to enjoin silence upon you for a few 
hours. You have been ill, and we must not let you 
trv vour returnine strenoth tan soon ” 
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“Just one question,” said Hedley, in a voice 
between submission and eagerness, “I promise to 
keep quiet after till I have your leave to speak. But 
tell me, who tended Baumgarten’s father in the fever 
hospital—he,” with a nod towards the madman, “he 
or you?” 

There was a moment’s pause, before Richard 
Warley said earnestly: “You see my poor cousin’s 
state. I do not think he will live much longeé ; let 
me entreat you to bury all questions rcferring to the 
past, as far as may be, in forgetfulness. At least,” he 
added more cheerfully, “there is one thing concerning 
the past which I will mysclf try to bring to your 
remembrance. Years ago my good old uncle, 
Benjamin Warley——” 

Hedley’s face lighted up. “ Ah! both my guesses 
have proved truc, then. Goon. You are the fellow 
who helped himself and me to get a ducking in 
his uncle's horsepond, I should’nt wonder, now I come 
to think about it, when we were both six or seven 
years old.” 

“ Be good enough to put that adventure the other 
way, laughed the doctor. “But now, look here, I 
really must gag you if you persist in abusing your 
recovered powers of specch after this fashion. Baum- 
garten, just put that strong hand of yours over his 
mouth, if you please!”’ 

But Baumgarten had no hand to spare for the 
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purpose. For once in his life he was acting after a 
sentimental fashion supposed to belong exclusively to 
young ladies. Raving confessions, prison miseries, 
past sorrows, and present difficulties, were all alike 
forgotten in present thankfulness. He had dropped 
himself down beside the pile of bedding on which he 
had deposited Hedley, and there he sat holding one 
of the white, wasted hands between both his own, and 
gazing at the pale lips as if he had never secn lips 
move in spcech before, and he were taking lessons ina 
wonderful new art. 

He had scarcely got tired of contemplating this 
Phoenix of a friend of his, under the new phase of a 
convalescent, when Sambo rushed in the following 
morning with news of a party of soldiers being in 
sight. That they were in pursuit of the runaway 
prisoner was rendcred the more probable from the 
circumstance of the angry General’s own presence 
with his men. 

Henry looked at Hedley, at the narrow dimensions 
of the one-roomed hut, and then raised his eyes with 
some dismay in them to the doctor’s face. It was not 
reassuring to see his own apprchension reflected on 
the other’s countenance. Like an animal at bay he 
Started to his feet, folded his arms, and exclaimed: 

“Well, any way, I’ve seen cold Heds, and know 
he’s on the road to get all right again. They can’t 
rob me of that. And now if they choose to carry me 
back to prison, or shoot me——” 
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A yell interrupted his speech, The madman had 
caught the words “prison” and “shoot me,” in 
the corner where he crouched, and before his cousin 
knew what he was up to he had leapt to the door, 
flung it wide as the search party rode up, shrieking 
wildly— 

“Take me! Shoot me!!! Hang me, draw me, 
quarter me! I did it! Burn, burn, burn! There 
she is,” with a wilder yell than ever; “there*she is, 
gibbering at me! I am doomed, doomed, doomed!” 

“That is only the poor madman,” said a woman to 
the startled General. “He has lived there a long 
time.” 

“Humph!” growled the General. “Glad I don’t 
have to live with him.” And he gave that hut a 
wide berth. Reginald Warley had done his partner a 
good turn at last. | 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 


POOR LITTLE TOWN. 


they could take a jump over a bit of 
their lives; the first week at their first 
school, for instance—those uncomfor- 





table months of drudgery over scales 
before even so much of “a picce” as the few bars of 
“Home Sweet Home 
industry, or while the Latin Delectus is indulging in 
its persistently obstinate endeavour to kecp out of the 


9) 


are learnt as the reward of 


brain instead of going into it. 

But although we cannot manage this especial form 
of jumping exercise in real life, we have at least the 
Satisfaction of being able to do it in books. Four 
years have passed over the heads of Henry Baum- 
garten and Hedley since we left them cooped up in 
the small cabin with the two Warleys. The war 
between Northerners and Southerners was then at 
its height. The United States had disunited them- 
selves into Federals and Confederates. 

Only two or three weeks after Henry’s escape from 
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General MacRasper’s custody the friendly doctor, 
although an Englishman, had been requisitioned by 
a body of the Confederate soldiers, marching through 
the temporary village, to attend upon their sick and 
wounded. From that time until the end of the war 
he was busy enough amongst the sad sights and 
sounds of the many battle-fields, 

As far as he was personally concerned Richard 
Warley was well cnough content to have it sof His 
experiences, some years ago, in the ycllow fever 
hospital had inspired him with a great desire for 
more sureness and confidence in his efforts to be 
uscful to his suffering fellow-creatures, and, as soon 
as his uncle’s bequest placed means at his disposal, 
he had entered himself at a hospital, and prosecuted 
the needful studies with the greatest diligence. 

Scarcely had he taken his degree than he heard, 
humanly speaking by accident, of his cousin’s wretched 
state, and in attendance upon him and a sprinkling 
of invalids amongst the refugee Texanolans, some 
months had passed before he fell in with Henry, and 
a new patient in the form of Hedley. But, glad as 
he had been to prove of service to them, he could not 
help rejoicing when he was somewhat unceremoniously 
flung into a wider sphere of action. 

Marches and counter-marches, attendance in camp 
hospitals, work upon the field of battle, operations to 
be performed amid the scant advantages offered by 
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the ambulance waggon, words of comfort to speak to 
the dying, words of chcer to poor helpless con- 
valescents, all this and much more left scant time for 
correspondence ; and, as Reginald Warley had been 
placed in an asylum, Baumgarten had heard no more 
of one of the two cousins, and little of the other of 
those whose lives had become so strangely interwoven 
with his own, when he and Hedley wended their way 
back once more to Texanola. 

It was a most beautiful evening. The bay was at 
its bluest, a tiniest trimming of pearl, with the sheen 
of sunlight on it, seeming to give still greater depth of 
tone to the sapphire beyond. On one hand a sky 
brilliant with rose and gold and crimson, on the 
other shading away into those exquisitely tender 
tints that so seized upon Turner’s admiration as to 
become rather a drcam to him than reality. 

Nature at that hour was very fair, but Henry’s 
mind was more occupied with art. His eyes had been 
wandering up and down streets, taking in a rapid 
survey of the general state of things, and at last the 
gencral impression conveyed to his mind found vent 
in these significant words :— 

“Poor little town!” 

“Yes,” said Hedley regretfully. “They have used 
it badly enough, certainly.” 

“Badly enough indeed!” returned Henry, with hot 
indignation. “ Abominably, shamefully, you mean. 
And all owing to that old idiot’s 
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“Hal!” remonstrated Hedley, “you are as hot- 
tongued as when you were a boy.” 

Hal’s checks flushed slightly as they had been used 
to do in the past. “ And you are as ready with your 
lectures as you were then,” he retorted, with a half- 
laugh. “But you must admit that it is enough to 
make any one wild to think most of this destruction 
is due to General MacRasper. But for his wholesale 
burning of the railway timber, the troops would have 
found plenty for use, without needing to wrench out 
doors and window frames, and tear down houses, to 
boil their kettles with, and MacRasper’s purpose 
would have been served equally well besides. Just 
look at the place!” 

Truth to say, a kinder piece of advice might have 
been—*“ Just don’t look at the place.” 

The fire had been but as a zephyr breeze of summer- 
time compared with this war-time hurricane. Trim 
gardens were no longer distinguishable from the 
sandy shore, excepting that the shore got periodically 
washed into tidiness, and these dingy mud spots did 
not. Roofless, doorless, windowless houses stood like 
disconsolate ghosts of former comfortable homes. 

Here and there one of the dreary abodes had 
regained its former occupants, folks dilapidated like. 
itself by the past hard times, emaciated in body and 
enfeebled in mind, almost beyond the power of ever 
trying again to be comfortable ; people keeping open 
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house in a sense far too literal to be inviting to guests. 
And when the eyes fell upon a building still intact, 
the reason for the consideration shown was only too 
visible in the uniforms to be seen both within and 
without, the real owners being mcantime compelled to 
turn squatters within view of their own property ; in 
more than one instance thus dying, after the war was 
over, of exposure and privation, while within actual 
sight of the shelter and abundance which belonged to 
them. 

For this no one individual was to blame. Asa rule 
no one individual is to blame for the awful canopy of 
black clouds, the fearful weight of woe, which come in 
the train of war. But alas! for the general accumu- 
lation of envy, hatred, and malice which leads to 
doings and sufferings never surpassed, seldom to any 
degree equalled, by the acts and tortures of the days 
of the Inquisition. 

Henry Baumgarten and Hedley had seen many a 
town and village in as bad, or worse condition than 
Texanola during the time that had passed since their 
night escape. In common with almost every other 
able-bodied man in those regions, our two friends had 
been drawn into the mé/é. Henry, indeed, as a 
thorough American, had gradually become endued 
with the fervour of his surroundings; and as for 
Hedley, he was scarcely off the sick-list before he was 
compelled to become driver to a train of Federal 
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baggage waggons, Hal’s party feelings and friend- 
ship combined to engage him heart and mind to the 
cause of his fellow-Confcderates. 

We said above that he heard no more of the 
Warleys, but the fortune of war did once bring him 
into the doctor’s hands, 

A left arm shattered in the fray brought him under 
the care of Richard Warlcy for a time, and as he 
progressed towards recovery under skilful attention, 
gratitude led to a fresh attempt to sound the depths 
of the riddle of his father’s will. But it was gently 
and firmly set aside. 

“Baumgarten, word has been sent me that my 
poor cousin isdying. I am, myself, as you see, living 
literally in the midst of cannon balls. We have 
neither kith nor kin belonging to us to trouble you 
after our death. You have obeycd your father’s will 
to the uttermost of your power, and so let the matter 
rest.” 

And thus the short discussion had closed. That 
was two years ago. Report had confirmed Richard 
Warley’s anticipations of the death of his cousin 
and himself in the interval, and the firm of 
Baumgarten once more stood under the one name 
only. 

It was thanks entirely to the fine old chief clerk in 
New Orleans, and sturdy stolid Evans in Texanola, 
that it still stood at all, weathering the storms that 
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had brought down many another establishment as 
wealthy and firmly founded as itself. 

However, as far as Evans was concerned, it is very 
doubtful if he would have succeeded in holding on 
had he not been aided by the quick wits and ready 
resources of a woman. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 


RATHER HURTFUL TO HAL’S VANITY, 


2 as HE desolate and forlorn aspect‘ of the 
once bright little town had such a 





depressing effect upon Henry that he 
was more than half-inclined to beat a 
hasty retreat from it, before he had even 
discovered the state of his own premises, But his 
purpose was nipped in the bud. 

His own name fell upon his ears, ringing out with 
an accent of the most eager delight, and, turning 
towards the quarter whence the sound came, he 
saw a very beautiful young woman flying towards 
them as fast as a tiny pair of swift feet would carry 
her. 

Hal’s heart gave a leap. Five years ago, when 
poor Adeliza Bloodear endeavoured to win his 
affections, he had voted all such affairs “trash” 
and “a horrible bore.” But he was quite prepared 
to fall in love now, and with this girl, on the spot, 
if she liked. True, he had not the slightest notion 
who she was, but that was a matter of no moment 
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whatever, since she evidently had a very favourable 
knowledge of him. 

“Seen me somewhere, I suppose,” he thought, for 
the first time congratulating himself on the handsome 
face and figure which won him an amount of ad- 
miration he had hitherto found quite tiresome. 

But—‘“ Hullo! What does thismean? She didn’t 
call him!” 

Henry was fairly puzzled, and rather disgusted too. 
Fast as the lovely stranger had been flying towards 
them, Hedley had suddenly taken upon himself to fly 
towards her still faster, and when he came up, the pair 
stood hand clasped in hand, and faces beaming with 
the warmest friendship for one another. His heart 
sank back to its old place. The girl’s eyes smiled as 
brightly, but not as tenderly, when they were turned 
from Hedley’s face to his own. 

“Harold,” she said, half-shyly, but with the glad 
light of welcome still on her face; “Harold, Mr. 
Baumgarten does not know who I am!” 

“Is it possible?” ejaculated Hedley, with a gaze of 
astonishment, emphasised by the tone of his voice. 
Henry felt quite angry with them both. 

“Well, Heds, and pray may I ask how you come 
to be more clever?” 

A sort of look of recollection overspread Hedley’s 
countenance, accompanied by a downright blush. 
He slowly dropped the little soft hand, as he replied 
equally slowly : S 
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“Ah! I forgot—I—When there has been a chance 
of writing to you there has been so much to say, 
that—that—in fact, you see—May and I have met 
sometimes when my enforced dutics have brought 
me to this port, and we have been fortunate enough 
together to be able to help Evans sometimes to 
keep your affairs fairly straight. And so—so—you 
see——” 

“Oh! yes, I see,” said Harry, rather Abruptly, 
aloud. He finished off the sentence mentally with 
“And I see, besides, that you have been ‘ fortunate 
enough together to be able to help’ each other to fall 
in love.” 

Henry felt a little bitter in those first few moments. 
Heds had father, mother, and sisters at home, and 
now he had taken possession of this sweet-voiced, 
lovely girl. Heds might surely have acted the 
friendly part by him, and left her to be won by the 
dreary fellow who had no belongings in the world to 
care for him. 

A shadow fell upon the bright face opposite, the 
little palm was extended timidly. 

“Won't you shake hands with me, Mr. Baumgarten, 
now that you do know who I am?” 

The pleading voice was irresistible, and the look of 
the small white fingers too. Henry shook off his 
momentary discontent to the evening breeze, and 
brought back the girl’s smiles with one of his own. 
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“Won't I shake hands with you, indeed! I should 
think I will, and as long as you and,” he added 
mischievously, “as old Heds there will allow. But as 
for doing it because I ‘know who you are,’ that is 
another thing. You are certainly not anyone I am 
privileged to claim acquaintance with. I ‘used to 
know a little girl named May Vernet.” 

“Well,” was the laughing answer, “and I am May 
Vernet, so——” 

“But you are not a little girl,’ was the retort. 
“And so, having proved myself the victor on this 
occasion, at any rate, allow me to march you both off 
prisoners to my quarters, if I still possess any, that is 
to say.” 

May nodded her head first, and then shook it. 
“Yes, oh, yes. Happily your house and the ware- 
houses too are quite safe, but, I am sorry to say you 
cannot occupy either of them yet for a few days. A 
Federal officer is still in the house, and the lower part 
of the warchouse has been turned into a stable. So 
you must please let me march you off, instead of 
marching me off. Mother has been ready for you 
ever since we heard there was a possibility of your 
returning home.” 

Two hours later Henry Baumgarten, having per- 
sonally satisfied himself that really neither his 
buildings nor those of Hedley were materially the 
worse for hard wear, sat with Harold leisurely en- 
joyine the latter nart af a cand ennner 
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Fresh-caught fish fried to a turn, mutton cutlets 
cooked to perfection, and an omelette had taken the 
edge off healthy appetites, and thought and conver- 
sation flowed more freely during the wind-up 
nibbling of fruit, and a fresh baking of May Vernet’s 
renowned sweet biscuits. A promising aroma of 
coffee penetrated through the door from the kitchen 
across the hall. F 

“The very room we dined in the first day you ever 
set foot in Texanola, Hal,” observed Hedley, after a 
short silence. 

Henry nodded. “I was just about to say the same 
thing to you; and to remark further that it is the 
same room in which I first became attracted by your 
favourite forin of qucstion— What next?’ But it is 
my turn to put it now. And pray, old fellow, Iet’s 
hear what your answer is.” 

Such a grave tone had suddenly come into the 
speaker’s voice that the hcarer was surprised. “Why, 
Hal, what do you mean? I thought we had 
thoroughly decided upon what next, during our past 
two days’ journeyings. Just to turn to business again, 
find out where we stand, and then go on our old 
course with an honest shoulder to the wheel and a 
brave look ahead. Is not that enough ‘what next?’ 
to satisfy you for a time?” 

“ Quite enough,” was the rather gloomy answer, “ if 
it were really to be as you say ; really to be a 
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continuation of the pleasant old life we led before, 
when you and JI were all and all to each other, and 
never apart. But I wonder what sort of a life you 
think I expect to lead now, when between you all I 
get left alone out in the cold.” 

Hedley began to understand. He laughed and 
reddened as he stretched a hand across the small 
round table and laid it on Henry’s arm. “You 
foolish fellow, you are as jealous as a girl. No, 
more,” he hastily corrected himself, feeling it to be 
treason to May to impute bad qualities of any kind, 
now-a-days, to girls, Aftera moment he went on ina 
lower tone: 

“You are quite right, Hal, of course, in your guess 
as to the love dear May and I have for each other, 
but I am sorry to say there is no fear of her in any way 
interfering with our old fellowship for some time to 
come. In the first place, you know well enough that 
I have not money sufficient to keep a wife, and, in the 
second place, there are my people still to be reconciled 
to the idea.” 

“What!” exclaimed Henry indignantly. Now that 
he was satisfied Hedley was not going to desert him 
the minute of being regained, he was quite ready to 
take up cudgels once more on his behalf. “ Whatever 
can you mean, talking about their being reconciled? 
As if everybody didn’t know that May Vernet is good 
enough for anybody. Why, I have learnt since we 
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came in; that that old wretch, General MacRasper, 
has actually offered himself to Mrs. Vernet as May’s 
suitor. Reconciled indeed! Why May is good 
enough for the President himself, if he wanted a wife.” 

“Of course she is,” responded Hedley, rather 
disconsolatcly. “ But you sce the folks at home don’t 
understand how things are out here. My father, in 
his answer letter to mine, has written to implore me 
not ‘to lower him and my mother by marrying an 
innkeeper’s daughter.’ ” 

“Bah!” returned Harry, scornfully. “Have you 
told them that your late occupation has becn that 
of waggoner, and that I have been a foot soldier at 
threepence-a-day-and-keep-yourself style of thing?” 

The answer to that query was a low sigh. Harold 
Hedley had a most fervent love for his mother, a 
most affectionate esteem for his father, who had 
maintained an honourable name and place in the 
world on the very verge of absolute poverty. And 
the mere thought, Iet alone the fact, of giving them 
grave displeasure was intensely painful to him. But 
yet how could he make them see things in their 
right light, or how could he give up good, sweet 
young May? Give up the fair gentle girl who loved 
him with her whole heart, and who, for the sake of 
him, poor beggar though he was, had refused scores 
of suitors able to clothe her graceful little form in 
gold, if she chose to wish for such glittering attire? 
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Poor Hedley saw no satisfactory reply to these 
opposing inquiries. 

Henry relapsed into silence for some minutes, 
regarding his companion rather ruefully the while. 
His attempts at comfort had not yet proved of much 
use, but he longed to have another try if only he 
could think of anything to say. 

“But I’m such a horrible duffer,’ he mentally 
apostrophised himself. “If I were in Hed’s place 
and he in mine, he’d hit upon something to cheer a 
fellow up in a minute. Always did when I got into 
the dumps, but now it’s his turn and I’m like a stuck 
pig.” 

A deeper shade of sadness on the honest, open 
countenance made the observer fcel desperate. His 
lips moved with a brief but earnest prayer that 
things might somehow be smoothed over for dear old 
Heds. “And,” he added, “hard lines though it will 
be for me, soon, I do heartily hope 7 

His thought was brought up short upon that 
word, the shadows vanished from his face, and in 
eager tones, though half abashed, he muttered, 
“ Heds, old fellow " 

“Yes, Hal, what now? Have you discovered the 
wishing stone?” 

“TI wish I had. But—Heds—I was only going to 
say—Does Hope, your Hope, only live in sunshine 
now-a-days ?” 
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Hedley dropped his face into his hands, and the 
tremor that was the invariable accompaniment, with 
him of strong emotion, shook him for an instant 
from head to foot. His eyes were shining through a 
mist when he again looked up, and he was smiling 
once more. 

“You may well ask, Hal! What a foolish fellow 
I have been! Something worse besides, so faithless, 
Of course there is always hope. And Hope gilds 
the darkest days into glory if only one keeps a proper 
tight grip upon her hand. It was clever of you to 
ask-me that, dear old chum.” 

And, with a particularly “ tight grip” upon Henry's 
hand by way of extra thanks and good-night, 
Hedley took himself off to his room, to pray for a 
happy ending of his difficulties, and then to dream of 
all manner of ways out of them, but never to 
approach the true one even distantly. It was not 
likely that he should. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 


THE LULL BEFORE THE STORM. — 


| lome places, like some people, do seem 
doomed to misfortunes. Texanola was 
one of them. And do not think the 
account of this little town’s adventures 





= overdrawn or improbable. So far as it 
is concerned this tale is but the true history of a real 
place, told by one of its own luckless townsmen—one 
who had to suffer from the lying maps at its com- 
mencement, one who was amongst those who bravely 
struggled to give it a fair place in the world, who 
suffered from the fire, from the panic amongst cus- 
tomers at home and abroad consequent upon a virulent 
outbreak of cruelly imported yellow-fever, from the 
war-time troubles there, and, lastly, who was one of 
the few who finally escaped but “by the skin of his 
teeth” from the awful and overwhelming catastrophe 
that engulfed town and townsfolk together. 

Men hear of these stupendous calamities hundreds 
of miles, thousands of miles, away, and for a moment 
they shudder and lift their hands, and gasp “ How 
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terrible! How sad!” And then—well then their 
business letters are waiting to be read; or it is time 
to start for that cricket match, or that football match, 
or, “Why, there is the dinner bell! Come along, or 
the soup will be cold.” 

And so the minute’s tribute of sympathy or pity 
has been paid, and the “What next” of life’s affairs 
comes to the fore, while out yonder a profound despair 
still reigns, and even the meckest-hearted have not 
yet had time to realise whcther their dumbness 
proceeds from stupor or resignation. 

A few months passed over the heads of Henry 
Baumgarten and Harold peaceably enough after their 
return to Texanola, their warehouses, and their former 
diligent business habits. The troops had vacated the 
town almost immediately, as May Vernct had fore- 
told, and left the rightful inhabitants free to resume 
the occupation of their own houses. Doors, windows, 
and roofs had re-appeared in their proper places as if 
by magic. Order, health, cheerful activity and pros- 
perity followed the recent misery with a rapidity that 
we slower English people would deem nothing short 
of marvellous. 

Harold’s engagement to pretty May was still in 
abeyance, but he never again lost the hold on hope 
which Henry had so opportunely given back to him. 
During the last few weeks it had glowed more 
brightly. Madame Vernet, who was the only one of 
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her family taken into confidence as to the troubles 
thrown in the path by his, had intimated to him that 
Mons. Vernet was intending very shortly to retire into 
private life. 

“He has had a first-rate offer for the hotel, the land, 
and the goodwill of the business, and, now -that you 
are meaning to rob us of the little one, the father says 
he shall accept it. The money will be a little dot for 
the daughter, and we shall carry ourselves and the few 
dollars of savings back to our own people. We pine 
for a sight of hills once more, after so long dwelling 
on this triste level of flat beach.” 

Scarce a month later Hedley and the beloved young 
daughter mingled their bitter, uscless longings that 
the pining for Switzerland had been yiclded to when 
it first arose. But no prevision came to the hearer 
now of the imminent future sorrow. His mind was 
only full of his own love affairs. 

“Dear madame, do not think of the dot. I want 
“May, not a dowry. I can work for both; I am 
already getting on well, and feel sure I shall be able to 
keep a wife even more than comfortably ere long. 
But I am afraid money won’t reconcile my parents, or 
cure their mistaken prejudices.” 

Mary Vernet nodded her brisk, glossy-haired head, 
knowingly. “No, no, my son, surely, I know that 
well. But you are too quick. All men are like that 
——too slow to hear, too quick to speak.” 
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Harold knitted his brows for a moment in per- 
plexity. He thought he must have heard his 
companion’s assertion generally made with reference 
to the opposite sex. But perhaps he was wrong. 

“Tam very sorry, madame. I had no idea that I 
was interrupting you. Please tell me if your clever 
brains have thought of any plan likely to help us.” 

Mary nodded her head again with a peqliarly 
encouraging air of confidence. 

“Mais oui donc, surely I have. The dear little 
daughter shall go with us to Europe.” | 

“Oh!” gasped Hedley blankly ; but his companion 
paid no heed to the interruption other than by a mis- 
chievous laugh at the momentary dismay she had 
caused. She continued with an extra touch of cheer- 
fulness in her voice. 

“Yes, that is so, she shall go with us to Europe, and 
then, with her good uncle, the pastor, we will send the 
little one to England, and the pastor shall take her to 
Norfolk to give the latest news of you. Never fear, 
my son, but the fine, noble man, my brother, with the 
Christ-like heart and the silver voice, shall win a 
welcome for himself and the young maiden he leads 
with him.” 

And the kind Swiss woman’s speech died away in 
smiles and tears. She had indulged a very strong 
private wish of old that her prime favourite and beau- 
ideal of a young lover, Henry Baumgarten, might one 
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day become her son-in-law, but her daughter had 
chosen otherwise, and the mother betrayed no sign of 
disappointment to mar the girl’s happiness. Indeed, 
Madame Vernet congratulated herself that, since it 
could not be David, it was at least “the other”— 
Jonathan. : 

As for Jonathan himsclf, the explanation of 
madame’s plan had turned the days into one long 
song-time for him, Yes, indeed, the Reverend Mr. 
Hedley would most certainly accord a hearty welcome 
to his foreign brother, the Herr Pastor Neff, and the 
beautiful young niece had only to be seen to win her 
own due share in the friendly reception. 

“TI can just see mother and Bessy sitting, one on 
cither side of her, and the others gathered in front, 
plying her with questions about me, and falling deeper 
in love with her every minute, and staring at her all 
the while with all their eyés!” 

“ How many more have people in England than in 
America?” asked Henry, laughing. 

“You'll have to come over and see, when I get 
married!” was the retort. “You are booked for best 
man, don’t forget.” 

“ All right, but you must wait a couple of years or 
so. Old Joice writes that it will be as well for the 
business if I stick to my desk again pretty steadily, 
for a while to come, at any rate; or. something to that 
effect. So you sec——” 
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With which remark Hal once more bent over the 
said desk in his private office, with a countenance 
serene as a looking-glass, or a dog basking to its 
complete satisfaction before a roaring fire, or a kitten 
making imitation Hampton Court mazes on the sly, 
of a specially precious ball of wool, or anything else 
that looks perfectly and completely contented, with 
the then existing state of things. P 

There was old Heds, dear old Heds, supremely 
kind, supremely useful, supremely happy, with no 
one to torment and insult him any more, made 
much of on all hands, and, in spite of having a lady- 
love, almost more his own devoted slave than ever he 
was. Two ycars of this style of things would set a 
fellow up with a stock of happiness to draw upon 
for life. 

Thus Henry reasoned as he sat in his office, and 
read and answered business letters with a sedate 
attention and wisdom seldom met with at his age. 
He, like Hedley, was supremely comfortable in mind 
just now, and the advantages derived from his peculiar 
expcriences, and from his great natural abilities, had 
full play. The old chicf clerk yonder at New Orleans 
took to rubbing his hands over every letter he 
received from the young master, who bade fair soon 
to rival his father, the favourite master lost so sud- 
denly eight years ago. Little did Joice dream that 
he was to lose the son with almost equal suddenness 
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before many weeks were over their heads. Little 
did Henry dream that the desk at which he sat 
would, on a night now fast approaching, be a play- 
thing tossed upon the wild waves of the bay, upon 
whose sleeping blue waters his eyes now fell whenever 
he lifted them for a moment from his pen. 

“Man proposes, but God disposes.” And what the 
Father and God of all mercies docs zs well. Let us 
all try to keep fast hold of that as a certainty, blind 
as our poor dim mental eyes are now to the “ How 
can it be possible in such a case as this?” “And 
this?” “And this?” “And this?” 

We know that we see things in an absolutely 
different light when we are fourteen to that which 
seemed to shine upon them when we were four. 
We know that we see a reason for things when we 
are eighteen which seemcd to us utterly unreasonable 
and inexplicable when we were fourteen. Let these 
facts at least teach us that we may be going on 
towards a time when that which is now hidden from 
us shall be revealed, and we shall marvel at the 
wonderful fitness of what now seems muddle, cruelty, 
or a strange and awful indifference. 

“The eyes of the Lord are in every place.” 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 


AN APPARITION, 


é 


‘QIOOD-BYE for the present, old fellow. 
Fi) Don't stay with May so long as you 
did yesterday. Tell her I’ve decided 
upon having a fit of the sulks, or 
=—————} dumps, if I have to put up with too 
much solitude. Besides, it is going to be the wildest 
of wild nights, I believe.” 

Such was Henry’s parting salutation to Hedley 
one evening, when the latter was preparing to pay 
his daily visit to the Vernets. And as Heds and the 
wind had a battle togcther over the house door, 
he replied with a laugh, “We are getting a pretty 
strong taste of that ‘going to be’ now, it seems to 
me. But I won't be late. I shall be back before 
you have quite found out I’ve gone, if you’ll turn over 
that new batch of books which came this morning, in 





the interval.” | 

“A good idea,” said Henry, and he proceeded to 
act upon it at once. > 

But he had scarcely looked at the title-Lage of the 
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first volume he took out of the package when there 
was the sound of quick steps just outside the door 
once more. | 

“Back again, Heds! What bad luck you're 
courting,” he cried, as he sprang briskly from the 
room to the house door, and threw it open. A 
second cry escaped him as he did so—low, aghast, 
and he fell back from the door, and from the man 
standing now within its framework. 

The stoutest-hearted must feel a shock when 
brought suddenly face to face with the ghost of a 
dead man—with what must at any rate seem to 
be such for these first startled moments. But for 
Henry Baumgarten it can readily be imagined how 
the shock was intensified when he found himself, 
without one moment’s preparation, gazing at the 
malicious countenance of Reginald Warley, who was 
returning his gaze with a mocking smile. 

“Ah! my dear boy,” he said, triumphantly; “I 
thought I’d make you open your eyes. Thought’! 
was dead, didn’t you! Ah, ha! poor fellow, what 
a sad loss for you; but you’re not deprived of your 
valuable partner yet, you see. I did have a long 
illness, and then they shut me up in—in—a—a 
prison. When I contrived to escape it was given out 
I'd died in charge, to prevent that precious cousin 
of mine kicking up arow. As it suited my purpose 
just then to be somebody else, I didn’t contradict the 
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lie. But things are straightening themselves a bit 
now, you see, so here I am. Came in with Marion 
this afternoon. He’s off again to-morrow; but I 
mean to stay and settle down to work in the office 
in the most exemplary manner, I assure you. Mean- 
time just fork out a few dollars, there’s a good fellow, 
.for me to go on with till we square accounts, I’m 
cleaned out; and Marion thinks he has stogd treat 
long enough.” 

A slight pause. Then—* Do look sharp, or this 
wind will have you and me and the whole concern 
into the gully here, if not into the bay itself.” 

It was certainly as much as the two men could do 
to stand steadily in face of it. Almost mechanically 
Henry put his hand into his pocket, and, taking out 
his purse, gave it to Warley, who clutched it with the 
greedy air of old, and forthwith, readily enough, 
helped the giver to shut the door upon him. 

Hal returned to his sitting-room like one in a 
dream, aud dropped back into the chair he had 
sprung from so cheerfully a minute since, to try to 
think over the new state of affairs calmly. But for 
the present they refused to be so treated. The 
only facts that stood out with anything like clear- 
ness in the general turmoil of his thoughts, were 
that the man he had just seen was certainly the 
live Reginald Warley, and that there were no traces 
left of the wild remorse and penitence for the past 
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which had belonged to the season of his madness. 
All the rest was a tangled coil of dismay, dread, and 
horror. 

And all the while the wind kept on raging and 
roaring, and the tide rising. 

Early enough to satisfy the most exacting friend, 
Hedley returned. He was too eager with his own 
news to notice his companion’s preoccupation. 

“Such a night, Hal! The wildest, everyone is 
saying, ever seen on this coast in the memory of man. 
May insisted on my coming home before things got 
any rougher. The spray is dashing high over the 
hotel, and the houses a few yards lower down have 
their water cellars half full already.” 

He laid his hand on his coat. It was saturated 
with the spray. “Hullo! I’m wet through. I'll go 
and change; too early to go to bed yet. I'll be 
down again directly, Hal.” © 

But the “directly” stretched to nearly an hour. 
From the upper windows he could see more of what 
was going on. And still the wind roared and raged, 
and still the tide rose. The bayou at the back of the 
town was full, overflowing its borders, and its waters 
rushing down to meet the upcoming rushing waves of 
the bay. 

The sitting-room door opened. “Hal! come up- 
Stairs, the spectacle of these great gulf waves is 
awfully grand. And—but—well, come upstairs, and 
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The look of things from Henry’s mental point of 
view was doleful enough, without need for any out- 
ward addition, he considered. Nevertheless, he did 
obey Hedley’s invitation, and, with scarcely a second 
glance from the upper windows, private troubles gave 
way to more general anxiety. 

“TI have never seen anything to equal this before,” 
he murmured beneath his breath. “It looks terrible! 
It—Heds—Don’t you think there is deadly danger 
out yonder for our town ?” 

Scarcely had the awe-stricken question escaped his 
lips than they both made a simultaneous convulsive 
grip at each other. One of those swollen waves had 
come, now it had broken—and gone. What had 
gone with it? 

On that lowest lying strip of shore had’ stood a 
block of dwelling-houses crowded with human beings. 
What was there now! Nothing but the wish-wash of 
water, and a cloud of snowy flakes of foam whirling in 
the wind. Where were those homes all gone, and the 
men, women, and children who had been sheltered 
within them a minute since? 

Above the bellow and howl and screech of the 
wind, and the roar of the waves, Henry and Harold 
thought they heard human voices piercing the blast in 
despairing shrieks and wails. But imagination is 
especially vivid sometimes. The rush of the over- 
whelming waters and the fierce strength of the wind 
spared their victims no breath for screams, — 
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. The two onlookers at the awful sight stood, with 
their mutual clutch upon each other for a long minute, 
spell-bound. Hedley was the first to regain power to 
think. The fate that had overwhelmed some 
threatened others. One of the houses that stood 
nearest to those that had been swept away was the 
hotel. The grip of his companion’s hand upon his 
arm was as nothing to the grip that fear took upon 
his heart. Withdrawing his own clasp, he said, in a 
choked voice: 

“ Hal, this place is at least safer than others, safer 
than the Vernets’.. May I bring them up here?” 

“ How can you show such cruel distrust in me as to 
ask?” was the reproachful answer. “We will fetch 
them instantly, and by main force, if necessary.” 

“I wish you would stay here till I return,” was the 
reply. But Hedley saw well enough that it was no 
use to argue the point, and they set out together 
battling their way across to the other side of the 
gully whilst they met parties of frightened fugitives 
struggling against the wind to gain the comparative 
safety they were quitting. Henry paused a moment 
to speak to them. 

“Put as many of the women and children as you 
can find room for into my place, and strengthen the 
bridge here before it helps to drown instead of save.” 

Ready assents to the suggestion and thanks for the 
offered shelter were alike lost sound of in the tumult 
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of the elements. But it was little matter. The 
anxious pair waited for no answers, making what 
haste on they could to their goal. 

A pause at last, and a second clutch of Hedley’s 
hand upon his friend’s arm, while he gasped hoarsely, 
“Where is the hotel, Hal? Is it gone?” 

The question might well be asked, for where it was 
to be looked for nothing was visible, as the two 
approached its well-known site, but masses of leaping 
water and clouds of spray. An agonised pause, then 
a suppressed cry of mingled thankfulness and alarm. 
The backward rush of the waters left the hotel once 
more to view. It was still standing. That gave 
cause for thankfulness, but it was only too evident 
that its continuance could not be for more than a few 
minutes longer at the utmost. The foundations had 
been washed from under it, and its only remaining 
prop was one of the great side beams, which extended 
from the roof to some fect of depth in the water- 
cellars. Hedley took in the position instantly. 

“Stay here, Hal, to help me if I need, or to warn if 
you see a wave coming on.” 

Hal nodded, and Harold pressed forward, wading 
through the waters up to his knees. Mercifully there 
was a minute’s lull in the wild onslaught of the waves. 
The Vernets saw aid coming, and instantly flew to the 
door to meet him. Once, twice, during the last 
quarter of an hour they had tried to escape to safer 
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quarters, but had been driven back by their two terrible 
antagonists. But they soon saw, without need for 
telling, that the attempt must be made now at once, 
or never. . 

Father and mother came to Hedley with May 
between them. Either parent bent and kissed her, 
then put her with haste into his arms, 

“Take the little one, my son,” they said. “We 
will follow.” 

He needed no second bidding, no glance at Henry’s 
wildly waving hands urging to haste He knew 
well enough that it was a race for life with moments, 
He came on, beating through the sinking ground 
against the wind. The parents followed. 

All seemed to be going fairly well with them when 
a pitiful cry from a young woman, burdened with 
two children, drew Henry’s compassionate aid to a 
new quarter, where it seemed more sorely needed. 
With a bound he reached her side, flung his arms 
around her and the terrified children, and pulled them 
on towards the higher ridge that lay between the 
hotel and the gully. Hedley gained the spot at the 
same moment with May. 

Not an instant too soon. The greedy waters in 
pursuit licked up, as though with a snarling hiss, 
even to their waists, and over the heads of the 
children almost dropping from their exhausted 
mother’s arms. With the ground slipping from 
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beneath their feet, and the vast volume of receding 
waters tearing at them, aided by the furious blast, 
it was all they could do to maintain their footing. 
The whole party clung together, other poor creatures 
huddling to them for the safety of numbers against 
the force of the wind—that cruel wind which only 
opposed itself to the incoming tide to lash it into 
greater strength. 

Truly a forlorn and hapless company they were, 
gathered in the stormy midnight on that narrow 
sandbank, a dreary and precarious strip of island in 
the midst of a raging sea. Many of the women 
and children had nothing on but the night-clothes 
in which they had been rescued from their falling 
homes, or had fied on discovering the greatness of 
their peril. But, however clad, all were drenched 
to the skin, and stood there shivering in the blast, 
which was like ice itself to those dwellers in a tropical 
clime. 

But there were other causes, besides the chill of 
soaked clothing and fierce wind, to cause the shivering 
fits which ever and anon ran like an electric current 
through that mournful group. 

Hedley had scarcely come to a stop than May 
turned herself half away from his arms, impatiently 
putting the clinging hair away from her eyes, which 
eagerly sought to pierce the mist of spray and gloom 
of night, as she cried shrilly: 
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“My father, my mother, where are you? Oh 
speak, call to me, tell me you are safe!” 

But there was no answer. The loving father and 
mother could no longer speak to their child in tones 
her mortal ears could hear. A wave, the wave Henry 
had seen gathering, had caught the hotel in its grasp 
and crushed it like a bundle of touchwood ; a second 
later it had caught the owners, and rather by reason 
of weight and swiftness than because it was formed of 
water, it smothered them ere one cry could escape 
their lips. 

But hearts are quicker of speech than lips. Who 
shall say what eager words of prayer for their child, 
what simple words of faith and hope, were breathed 
by those two to their Father ere they met Him face 
to face in the one eternal, indestructible home prepared 
for us in the heavens ? 

Meantime, poor young May, still upon earth, forgot 
even her lover in the craving to know of the safety of 
those who had been for her the centre of the world. 
But, while her blue eyes still sought them in vain 
amongst the other people about her, Henry suddenly 
discovered them. The wave already spoken of had 
retreated, carrying its spoils with it; but another of 
the towering giants had caught them up, and, as 
though in a terrible mocking scorn, laid them, hand 
clasped in hand, white and still in death, at the 
daughter’s feet. 
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The shock to Henry was very great, but he could 
still think of the young girl by his side, He touched 
Hedley, and pointed significantly to the forms at his 
feet, then placed himself between them and May, 
looking about as he did so to see who, like him, had 
hands to spare from wife and children to aid in drawing 
the bodies up, for the possible, though faint, hope of 
giving them burial on the land instead of in the sea, 
for May’s future comfort. . 

But the waters refused thus to yield their prey. A 
fresh surging over of the crowding waters in the 
bayou, a fresh rending, rushing torrent thence, 
clearing its course, as it tore downwards, of all im- 
pediments, small and great, and before Henry could 
so much as stoop towards the dead, or stretch a finger 
towards the living, the bodies of May’s parents were 
being hurried out to the gulf, and with them another 
portion of the narrow ridge and its freight of living, 
wildly-shrieking human beings. 

“Save me, save me!” came those final bitter wails 
of despair from convulsed throats. But who should 
save when the Mightiest had decreed they should die! 
No power on earth could help them. Henry, and 
every other man in the mournful group, made a step 
nearer to their own imminent death in longing answer 
to the cries, but at the same time each held his fellow 
back from the worse than useless sacrifice. 

May leaned, as though dying, in Hedley’s arms, and 
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scalding tears fell from the poor fellow’s eyes upon the 
sweet, anguish-drawn face, as he murmured over her 
words of divine comfort, which she had herself made 
use of with reference to him some years ago. 

“May, my darling, my little one, they are gone 
home, dear love! Only gone home a little sooner 
than we looked for, to that bright and precious home 
where there shall be no more pain, neither sighing nor 
tears.” 

And now, into the midst of the solemn stillness, 
which had followed this last catastrophe, came a 
fresh incident, the grimmest, alas! the most terrible 
of all. 

Every one on the ridge had been facing towards the 
monster waves leaping in from the bay, when a cry 
came to them from the rear. All turned. The débris 
of the drowned town had met with some impediment 
in that direction, and for the minute had formed itself 
into an island on its own account, about seven yards 
distant from the raised sandbank. Between the two 
raced the deep and ever-deepening new river, and the 
way the heterogeneous mass swayed and rolled and 
quivered threatened its momentary dissolution. 

“God grant it may hold a while!” exclaimed more 
than one voice. For there were four men on it 
waiting to be saved or to be engulfed. 

’ Small as was the distance between the two groups, 
the current that divided them forbade swimming ; as 
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easy to swim in a mill-race or a whirlpool enriched 
with granite boulders or grindstones. Bales of mer- 
chandize, house-roofs, and struggling animals all 
dashed along in it together. And there was no 
saying to them, “ Wait a while.” 

Henry measured the distance again with his eyes, 
and called across dubiously, “Can none of you jump 
it?” 

“No, no,” screamed two voices together, theis tones 
startling Hedley, and causing Henry to knit his brows 
darkly and for a moment turn away, as though glad 
to leave the two miserable miscreants to their fate ; 
for the tones of the two crics had betrayed Reginald 
Warley and Mr. Marion. 

But there were other two men, besides these, on the 
self-constructed raft, and their replies came across too, 
proclaiming well-known identity. First the somewhat 
slowly and heavily pronounced, “No, Sir, no, Mr. 
Baumgarten. I am afraid, Sir, I cannot. I have 
saved the office books, Sir. Shall I try to throw 
them across?” 

“Fling them away, and save yourself, Evans,” came 
the impatient, anxious entreaty. “Who's with you— 
Sambo, poor fellow ?” 

“ Aye, aye, Massa Harry,” came the joyful burst of 
gratitude of hearing himself asked for. He, for one, 
was perfectly contented to die now, be drowned, or 
knocked on the head. “Wish I could jump, Massa 
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Harry. But bes’ not try; no good. Too heavy, 
now-a-days, too stiff. Massa Harry give too good 
times. Never mind. Meet again soon, Massa 
Harry, in the bym-bye, with dear old massa and 
pretty good missee.” 

“We'll mcet here first,” muttered Harry, biting a 
sob in half as he pulled forth a suddenly remembered 
coil of rope which he had brought out with him for 
possible usefulness, and only now remembered, He 
flung the end across instantly, with an accompanying 
shout : 

“Quick now, each of you. Settle with yourselves 
which shall come first, and with God’s help we will 
save you all. The way is clear for the minute, but it 
won’t remain so, and your raft will go to pieces in no 
time. Come, Evans, or Sambo, fasten it round you, 
and jump as we pull home.” 

But Evans and Sambo left first turn to the other 
two. “Well, well, murmured Henry, best so, then. 
Poor wretches, they have more need of life to have 
time to repent.” 

But evil in life so they continued to the end. 
To the horror and dismay of the watchers, the two 
so-called friends began fighting fiercely for first 
possession of the rope, pouring forth a hideous 
Stream of oaths and curses the while. At length 
Mr. Marion shouted across— 

“Mr. Baumgarten, tell him you refuse to pull 
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unless he lets me come first, and I’ll tell you a secret 
I had from his own lips which shall rid you of the 
lying rogue altogether. [I'll help you to get him 
lynched.” 

“You dastard!” exclaimed Henry. “Do you dare 
speak thus on the edge of death ?” 

“Aye,” screamed Warley, “and when he knows 
that I can tell how he robbed you all of half the 
Ah! would yow, you 
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money you paid for your 
villain! Let go, I say, let 

Silence, but for the ceaseless boom of wind and 
waters. The ending of Reginald Warley’s sentence 
was drowned with its speaker. Both, in their selfish- 
ness and fury, had forgotten the precarious nature of 
their raft. The extra violent movement detached 
the portion on which they stood, and the whole went 
hurling by together pell-mell, lost in the secthing 
torrent. 

Henry’s own face was white as death as he gathered 
back the rope and reflung it across, with the 
authoritative order to Sambo to come to him. A 
minute later both he and Evans stood with the sad 
and scanty remnant saved out of the population of 
the lost town of Texanola. 

Through the hours of darkness that poor hundred 
or so of people stood there waiting in dumb silence 
for “What next?” Beggars in family, in love, in 
fortune, what next? Scarcely could they care 
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whether death or life. But the cold, grey dawn came. 
The wind fell, the tide went out, and people came in 
boats from happier villages farther round the coast, 
and took away the survivors to present shelter and 
rest, 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


ON THE NORFOLK COAST. 


RIND then—What then?” An eager, 
| bright-faced group of children was 
gathered about a sailor on the deck of 
a vessel bound for dear, old steady- 
| going England. 

Worthy Jim had young ones of his own at home, 
and could feel for the restlessness of small folks, 
cooped up in narrow bounds so long. Many a yarn he 
told them, and to-day he had grown as excited as his 
hearers over the truer one of the recent Texanolan 
tragedy. But he suddenly stopped now with a 
warning :— 

“Hist! There gothree on’em as has escaped. They 
won’t care for no reminders just yet awhile—I guess.” 

It was true. That new town of Texas was gone, and 
with it our friends’ last attempts to make fortunes on 
the shores of Matagorda Bay. Happily, prudent old 
Joice had kept the mainsprings of the business in 
New Orleans. And faithful Sambo’s “ trust-money ” 
also came in now very opportunely. 
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Although Henry devoted a good portion of this 
to the relief of those who had been reduced from 
prosperity to poverty by the terrible devastation, 
he was still quite rich enough to feel justified in 
falling in love with one of Hedley’s pretty sisters 
almost within the first hour of his welcome to the 
hospitable Norfolk vicarage. When he had- taught 
little Miss Ethel to return his affection, he felt 
doubly grateful to Hedley. 

“Awfully jolly of old Heds, of your brother, I 
mean, to have a sister like you, and awfully jolly 
of him, too, to save me just in time from having 
Mary. For, although of course Mary is very nice, 
she isn’t you.” 

Ethel accepted the compliment with a happy 
blush, and laughed merrily. ‘“ Harold would put the 
matter just the other way. ‘Ethel is nice, but then 
she is not May, no indeed, not by a long way.’” 

As for May and Harold themselves, they were 
quite an old married couple by this time. Been 
married four months. In the time of the poor girl’s 
sudden bereavement and desolation she had turned 
naturally to Hedley for support and consolation, 
and he had taken her forthwith to the nearest 
town possessed of a church and pastor, and married 
her out of hand, with the promise from Henry of a 
clerkship in the New Orleans office for their future 
means of livelihood. 

U 
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As matters proved, they had no need of it. The 
Vernets had been making money fast, spending 
frugally, and putting by steadily in the New Orleans 
bank for the past eight years. Perhaps the good 
vicar and his wife received their new daughter the 
more cordially when they found her “dot” enabling 
their son at last to gratify his wish to enter himself at 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, preparatory to ordi- 
nation, and to live in very comfortable style with, his 
wife meanwhile. 

But it was not time yet to begin the University 
course. The long vacation was about to commence 
when Baumgarten, faithful Sambo, and the Hedleys 
arrived in England, and they had not been in the old 
vicarage many days when two letters arrived by the 
same post—one from Bessy, now absent on a visit 
which had proved an unexpectedly happy one for her. 
But it was the handwriting on the envelope of the 
other that attracted Hedley. He started and stared 
at it in a way that soon drew attention to himself. 

“What is it, Harold?” asked Mr. Hedley. 

“Why that letter, father. Who is it from?” 

Mr. Hedley smiled over it contentedly. “Froma 
suitor for your sister Bessy’s hand, my dear boy. 
And, oddly enough, from the nephew of a disap- 
pointing old friend of yours, a Mr. Richard Warley.” 

Harold looked fondly at May; an expression of 
almost deeper tenderness rested on his face as his 
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eyes met Henry’s. “What a mercy for me that he 
was so,” he said quietly. “I should have missed the 
greatest blessings of my life if I had not been driven 
forth to that poor little New Town in Texas,” 


THE END. 
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